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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading, either at their homes or while traveling, or 
who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective cities, can learn of competent teachers by sai 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading to the adult deaf and hard-of- 
hearing. Day and evening conversation and practice classes. Lectures by lip- 
reading. Normal training course. Lip-reading entertainments. 
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The school is also represented by teachers throughout the United States 


and sends teachers anywhere on request and guarantee. Ask for Circulars. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 
Private 
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Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL, 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 


Boston School of Lip Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 


Private Lessons. Classes formed for — 
Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
’ pupils. For particulars address 


LINA M. CRAIN 
602 Huntington Chambers 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading ; 


Private Lessons Small Classes 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
1367 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Corner Vandeventer and Westminster 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. CORA B, C. WILLITS 


Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard-of-Hearing 
2733 Woolsey Street Berkeley, Cal. 


Miss Mary N. Walker, 
1020 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 
For the Adult Hard-of-Hearing 
549 West 113th Street, New York City. 


Pittsburgh School of LipReading 
Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Classes formed for Deaf and Hardee 


adults. Conversation classes foralladults. Address 
the 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL, OF LIP-READING 


602 People’s Savings Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
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BOSTON, 
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LIP-READING 
Principle and Practice 
pi BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE Denver School of Lip-Reading 

t .4 Handbook for Teachers and for Self-instruction 

Me ‘Tine latest and only authoritative work in this country Muller-Walle and Nitchie Systems 


on 1ij>-reading, this book contains the put into 


successful practice by Mr. Nitchie as head of the New York 


School for the Hard-of-Hearing. It is adapted to self-instruc- 
tion and can be used without a teacher. $1.50 net. 


VoLTaA BuREAU, Washington, D. C. 


Miss B. I. WHITAKER, A. M. 
513 Denham Building 


Denver, Colorado 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading during the summer months, either at their 
homes or while traveling, or who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective cities, can learn of com- 
petent teachers by addressing the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult 


13th Season 


Theaim ofthe Miller-Walle Method 
is to teach the pupil to follow all gen- 
eral conversation. This method, in 
distinction to other methods, regards 
the Movements of the organs of speech 
the important factor. In normal 
speech, positions are of such momen- 
tary duration as to be hardly percep- 
tible, and little time is spent in mas- 
tering positions; the pupil is trained 
from the first lesson to follow move- 
ments. 


Instruction private and in class. 


Conversation lessons and lectures 
for advanced pupils. 


Normal trainingcourse for teachers. 
Circulars sent upon application to 


Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal, 
601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


“* The Muller-W alle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf (Bruhn 
Lip-Reading System), by Martha E. Bruhn, is a new work intended 
for both teacher and pupil, and as a guide book for self-instruction at 
home.”” Price, $2, postage extra. Send orders to the School. 


SPEECH-READING AND SPEECH FOR THE DEAF 
BY A. J. STORY 


A book for the use of teachers and others interested in 
the oral education of deaf children and serviceable to adult 
students of lip-reading. $1.25. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
CHICAGO 


HELEN M. GEBHART 
519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
New York City 
Miss MARY DUGANE 
Twelfth Night Club 47 West 44th St. 


Miss Avondale N. Gordon, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
1323 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Louise Howell, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
731 Osborn Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Grace K. Wadleigh, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
71 Grenville Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Miss Evalyn B. Heizer, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
Y. W.C.A., 329 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, 
The Muller-Walle School of Speech-Reading, 
71 Estey Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Mary Jeanette Frost, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
Box 12, North Evans, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Miss Beatrice F. Roos, 
335 Clay Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


BOOKS FOR LIP-READERS 


FOR SALE BY THE VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35th STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE 'MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP-READING 
(Bruhn Lip-reading System) 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 
“This book is intended for both teacher and pupil, to be 
used as a text-book in learning the principal movements in 
each group of sounds and as a guide book for self-instruc- 
tion at home.” Published June, 1915. $2. 


FACIAL SPEECH-READING AND ARTICULATION 
TEACHING 


BY A. MELVILLE BELL 
Tells what to look for in the different positions and how 
to recognize and utilize all that is visible in speech. Written 


tor the adult, but as serviceable in teaching the child. 
25 cents. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
Lectures 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


“No more helpful book was ever written to aid in the 
teaching of speech to deaf children or to aid teachers of 
hearing children to gain a correct knowledge of the mech- 
anism of speech,”’ Sixth edition, $1.20 net. 


FACIAL SPEECH-READING 


BY HERMANN GUTZMANN, M. D, 


Details the External Physiology of Speech Tones and 
tells how facility in the facial reading of words and sentences 
may be attained by deaf child or adult. 20 cents. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading during the summer months, either at their 
homes or while traveling, or who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective cities, can learn of com- 
petent teachers by addressing the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult 
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Theaimofthe Miller-Walle Method 
is to teach the pupil to follow all gen- 
eral conversation. This method, in 
distinction to other methods, regards 
the Movements of the organs of speech 
the important factor. In normal 
speech, positions are of such momen- 
tary duration as to be hardly percep- 
tible, and little time is spent in mas- 
tering positions; the pupil is trained 
from the first lesson to follow move- 
ments. 


Instruction private and in class. 
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SOCIAL PREPAREDNESS 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER . 


T’S NO use. I might just as well go 
into solitary confinement and stay 
there.’ With these words, spoken in the 
most tragic tones, the littke woman 
dropped into her chair beside the lip- 
reading teacher’s desk. Complete sur- 
render to fate was revealed in every line 
of her face and figure. 

“Why, Mrs. B.,” exclaimed the teacher, 
“what has happened? You are getting 
along so well with your lip-reading; 
surely you have no occasion to worry 
over that.” 

“But what use is there in knowing it, 
anyway? I can’t read but one pair of 
lips at a time, and when I am in a group 
with a general question under discussion, 
I can’t line up every one so that I may 
know what each has to say. Usually I 
get the subject of the conversation and a 
few stray bits from different ones, but 
how much good does that do me? How 
can I keep in touch with things of cur- 
rent interest if I don’t hear all about it? 
I have just come from a luncheon at the 
home of a friend whose husband is in 
Europe with the Red Cross. Every one 
talked about the wonderful work done 
by that organization in the different 
countries, and I had to sit as silent as a 


statue because [ hadn’t heard other peo-_ 


ple talk of the matter previous to this 
occasion.” 

“Hadn’t you read some of the innu- 
merable items in the daily papers or any 
of the interesting articles in the maga- 
zines,” asked the teacher? 

The little woman hesitated a moment ; 
then she admitted, “No; I can’t say that 
I have paid much attention to them. 
They seemed so out of my sphere. I 


knew I would never go over there to 
help, so what was the use in bothering?” 

The teacher smiled reproachfully. “And 
you never remembered this good friend 
of yours, to whom the subject of Red 
Cross work is of such vital importance, 
and who would be sure to want to talk 
about it when you were together. How 
long have you had this invitation to her 
luncheon ?” 

“Oh, nearly two weeks, I believe.” 

“Knowing of your friend’s interest, 
wouldn’t it have been a very graceful 
little compliment to her if you had de- 
voted considerable time during those two 
weeks to reading everything on the sub- 
ject that you could find? Not only would 
it have pleased her to note your interest, 
but you would have grasped much more 
quickly what the others were saying, and 
you could undoubtedly have added some 
bits of information that the others had 
overlooked. Seeing that you were ready 
to enter actively into the discussion, they 
would have made it possible for you to 
get much more of the intercourse. Peo- 
ple are so ready to be generous to one 
who shows a determination to rise above 
a handicap.” 

A puzzled frown had gathered between 
the pupil’s eyes. “But,” she protested, 
“all the people I associate with aren’t 
interested in the Red Cross and such 
things, so the time I spent getting ready 
for that luncheon would be practically 
wasted for any other purpose.” 

“Tf your other friends aren’t interested 
now in the splendid work, why not try to 
awaken them? If you had gathered for 
that particular occasion a whole lot of in- 
teresting information, you would be pre- 
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pared to pass it on the next time you 
were with some one who appeared to 
have no topics of conversation beyond 
her servant problem and the baby’s diges- 
tion. If you yourself were thoroughly 
interested and talked enthusiastically, it 
is perfectly possible that you might widen 
the boundaries of that other woman’s 
thought, so that she could find relief from 
the irritations of daily life. It is even 
possible that she might start reading up 
on the subject, so that she could talk 
more satisfactorily with you the next 
time you met. There is no knowing how 
far such a ball will roll when once it has 
been started. 

“We hear on every side today discus- 
sions about preparedness. I believe every 
one needs to take that thought into his 
personal life and see wherein he falls 
short of being ready to meet the daily de- 
mands of existence. You and I have al- 
ways been taught that it is an art to listen 
well. That has become very difficult for 
you now, so you have to realize that a 
listener presupposes something to listen 
to, and that it is your privilege—even 
your duty—to become so interesting a 
conversationalist that others will often be 
glad to play the role of audience.” 

“But I never was much of a talker,” 
protested the little lady. 

“Tf you will pardon my saying it, I am 
afraid that was because you never took 
the trouble to have much to talk about,” 
replied the teacher, whose face had be- 
come flushed with the intensity of her 
feeling on this subject. 

“But, as I said before, I can’t talk Red 
Cross to every one. How am I going to 
get along with the others ?” 

“That is a question to which you must 
provide the final answer. I can make 


only general suggestions. You know 


something about the people with whom 
you come in daily contact; nearly every 
one has a pet interest. It won’t take such 
an appalling amount of time for you to 
learn something about a great many of 
those subjects, and with that nucleus will 
come a watchful alertness which will 
cause you to notice any items or illustra- 
tions relating to those matters. You will 


be surprised to find how much is written 
about things you used to ignore. More- 
over, this will give you the ability to start 
conversation with these people, and this 
fact in itself is a big advantage to a lip- 
reader. If you can’t offer something new 
each time, you will be capable of asking 
intelligent questions because the subject 
is no longer foreign to your thought. 
Pretty soon people will begin to say, 
‘What a change is coming over Mrs. B. 
lately. I never realized that she was so 
interesting. She is such good company 
and keeps so up-to-date that one forgets 
all about her deafness.’ Also, I am not 
at all sure that they will not add, ‘And 
she is actually growing good-looking and 
younger every day.’ That is an almost 
inevitable result of having an absorbing 
human interest which takes us out of 
ourselves. A naturally plain face be- 
comes fascinating to watch when it radi- 
ates interest in all around it.” 

The little lady’s attention was wander- 
ing. She was casting furtive glances at 
her wrist-watch. As the teacher stopped 
speaking she began putting on her gloves. 
“T do hope you will not mind if I seem in 
a hurry,” she apologized, “but I have an 
invitation to a small dinner at Professor 
L.’s next week, and his pet hobby is 
homes for working-girls, so I believe I 
had better go right down to the Social 
Service Bureau this morning and get all 
their latest literature on the subject. I 
had my ‘regrets’ all written and meant to 
mail the note this morning, but I forgot 
it. Now I believe I shall tear it up and 
make a trial of this new idea. It can’t 
hurt me, anyway.” 

As the door closed behind her pupil the 
teacher smiled and said to herself, “I 
wish I could have shown her her face in 
the mirror when she came in, with that 
‘what’s the use of living’ air, and then 
again when she went out, with that pretty 
flush in her cheeks and her eyes positively 
dancing with eagerness to begin work.” 


“Tf the brotherhood of man had grown as 
much in the last two centuries as the sister- 
hood of woman has grown in the last two de- 
cades, this war would not have occurred.” 
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TRAINING THE DEAF CHILD IN THE HOME * 
BY EMMA ROBERTS 


LL THAT has been said before nat- 
urally brings us to the last charac- 
teristic, that of habit, and all that has 
ever been said or can be said on this sub- 
ject of training a deaf child might well 
be included under habit. 

From birth to six years of age is the 
habit-forming period, whether it be phys- 
ical, mental, or moral development. In 
physical development, the habits of reg- 
ular and sufficient sleep, of proper exer- 
cise, and of a taste for healthful food. 
In mental development, the habits of ob- 
servation, investigation, and, as far as 
consistent with this age, of concentration. 
In moral and spiritual development, the 
greatest of all habits, that of obedience 
to rightful authority. 

Remember that a good physical devel- 
opment is as necessary as mental or 
moral development for the complete suc- 
cess of a life. “The Clay Cottage,” as 
Locke called it, “is more than a shelter 
for the mind; it is the support and instru- 
ment of the mind.” And the good and 
healthy condition of this instrument of 
the mind can be developed only by the 
regular exercise of good habits, of food, 
exercise, and sleep while young. One 
reason why the average child improves 
so much in health while away at school is 
because he has to keep such regular hours 
and has food that is nourishing, even 
though he may not like it as well as all 
the dainties he could have at home. At 
school he must retire at a certain hour, 
whether he wishes to or not. We all see 
many children, whether those who are 
deaf or those who can hear, who are 
nervous and restless simply because they 


*This is the third and last of three helpful 
articles written by a trained teacher of the deaf 
to aid mothers in training their deaf children 
in the home prior to school age. The first 
article appeared in THE Vora Review for Au- 
gust, 1915, pages 305-310. The second, “Help- 
ful Suggestions for the Mother of a Deaf 
Child,” will be found on pages 445-450 of THE 
Vorta Review for November, 1915. 


do not have enough sleep at regular 
times. Children can be trusted to get 
their own exercise, but proper food and 
an ample amount of sleep can only be 
secured through the intelligent interest of 
the parents. 

It is greatly in a child’s favor if the 
home is not in a crowded city, but out 
among trees and green grass, with good 
fresh air uncontaminated by city odors 
and closeness—out where the child can 
play in a natural way with flowers and 
leaves and stones, which he will find for 
himself ; where he can dig in the dirt and 
make mud pies to his heart’s content. All 
boys know that trees are made to be 
climbed, and so will this boy if he is al- 
lowed to be a real boy and does not have 
too much supervision of the kind that is 
always afraid something may happen to 
him. 

If he can have the privilege of life in 
the country, or even in a suburb of a 
city, the habits of observation and inves- 
tigation will develop along natural lines: 
and you will find that the language you 
are using with him is just about the same 
language that his playmates are using. 
The color of flowers, the shape of leaves, 
the growth of all kinds of vegetation, the 
natural changes of the seasons, the 
clouds, the moon, and stars can be seen, 
as they never can be in a city; the habits 
of domestic animals, the feeding of chick- 
ens, the care of a garden—all these things 
can be shown a child to his great satisfac- 
tion, as well as to his advancement in lip- 
reading. One of the very best articles 
on this subject, as to how busy parents 
took a child into the country for his 
greater good, is “A Deaf Boy Who is 
Being Properly Trained,” by Miss Har- 
riet U. Andrews, in THe Voura Review 
for May, 1915. The parents of young 
deaf children will do well to read that 
article and then not only reread it, but 
put its teachings into practise. 

After all, as far as observation is con- 
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cerned, all this should only lead to better 
lip-reading, for this is the real purpose 
of it all; and he must be trained to turn 
instant attention to the face of any with 
whom he comes in contact. Insist that 
every one talks to him, and from the very 
first let the members of the family have 
the habit of telling the child interesting 
things they have seen, illustrating, if nec- 
essary, with pictures of the objects they 
are talking about. He will not under- 
stand what you are talking about, but he 
will enjoy the pictures, and at last he will 
reach the knowledge that you mean 
something about this picture or the ob- 
ject you may be showing him. 

Make as many requests of him as of 
any other child; send him on errands 
whenever it is possible, and do every- 
thing in your power to have him read the 
lips of those who are not members of 
your own household. If possible, let him 
go to a kindergarten, or preferably a 
Montesorri school, for a year at least be- 
fore he goes away to a regular school for 
the deaf, that he may learn the games 
and become better accustomed to dealing 
with children of his own age. This will 
make it very much easier for him when 
he has to leave home for several months 
of the year to be in school. 

However, the best habit you can give 
the child is that of obedience to proper 
authority. I do not mean that he is to be 
ordered about arbitrarily, but that the 
training will be of such a nature that, 
feeling that those around him are his 
friends, he will instinctively know that 
what they wish him to do is for his good. 
Unless this habit of obedience is firmly 
fixed in this early period, the later path of 
oral training will be thorny. If he once 
learns there is a short cut by which he 
can express himself, he must just as 
surely learn that he must read lips, no 
matter how great the temptation may be 
to do otherwise. If possible, keep the 


child from using signs; there are the 
natural gestures and the signs of his 
own, which it is perfectly right that he 
should use when he is a little tot, but the 
use of which must be overcome as early 
in childhood as possible. 


But, some one will say, how can we 
punish him for disobedience? He will 
not understand what is meant. Is not 
disciplining a better word than punish- 
ment? The same little ways by which 
you discipline any other child can be used 
with this one—denying him some little 
dainty, putting away a much-loved toy 
for a time, and if obstinate about lip- 
reading, as in refusing to look at the lips, 
having him sit still with his eyes closed 
for a while is very effective. The sitting 
still in the quiet darkness for a time 
soothes ruffled nerves and a frantic little 
body and rests the eyes, which may have 
become a little tired if the lip-reading has 
been too prolonged. When a light touch 
gives the signal that he may look up, al- 
most invariably there will be smiles in- 
stead of tears and a willingness to do as 
you wish. Remember, also, that a deaf 
child uses his eyes so much more intently 
than one who hears; that he often re- 
fuses to read the lips because his eyes 
are being strained, although he will not 
know what is the matter, and so cannot 
let you know his reason. He only feels 
tired, and he is too young to distinguish 
the cause. 

It is well to remember, also, that out- 
bursts of temper in a deaf child are as 
often due to unsuccessful attempts to be 
understood as to anything else, and many 
other children scream and kick on occa- 
sion with much less cause than a deaf 
child. However, like other children, 
sometimes he will try this simply to get 
his own way, when it would not be best 
for him to have it. When this time 
comes, stop it at any cost to yourself, for 
this habit will be much harder to break 
later in his life. 

But I am sure some one will say, What 
about speech? Voice development and 
speech are so united that they must be 
spoken of together. If the vocal organs 
(the palate, tongue, and teeth) are in 
good condition, the child’s voice may be 
natural enough, so that his attempts at 
speech, from imitating the motions of 
those around him, may be encouraged, 
and in that way he may learn many 
words and even some short sentences. 
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If this is the case, let him simply learn 
words as a whole, and do not during this 
period undertake to teach the elements. 
It is time enough for that when he goes 
to school;. but if there is anything 
strained or unnatural in his voice be very 
careful how you deal with it. Remember 
that if you were having the voice of an 
older child who could hear trained for 
singing, you would employ the best vocal 
teacher you could find; you would not 
think of making any experiments your- 
self. The speaking voice of a deaf child 
is of such great importance to him that 
if it is not possible to secure a trained 
teacher to develop it, see if it is not pos- 
sible for you who are responsible for the 
child to have some training in this line. 
It is not very difficult to learn, and very 
frequently you can secure the services of 
a trained teacher during her vacation 
months to teach you how to develop the 
child’s voice. This will save much ex- 
perimenting on your part and will do 
away with the feeling that you are work- 
ing in the dark and with the fear that 
you may not be doing the right thing. 
Of course, any mother having had any 
training in singing or in expression has a 
great advantage. 

Do not begin the voice training of. the 
child too early. While natural sounds or 
attempts at sounds should always be en- 
couraged, articulation is too strenuous a 
matter for the very small child unless 
there is enough hearing, so that he can 
understand some words when spoken 
very distinctly into his ear. The fourth 
year is early enough for definite drill or 
any attempt at instruction; but once 
speech is begun insist upon it for every- 
day use. It will be slow work at first 
and hard both for the parents and the 
child, but in the end all will be repaid. 
One thing to be remembered about the 
speech of deaf children is that it has to 
learn in what we may call an artificial 
way. A language must be taught one 
word at a time. It is true that ail chil- 
dren learn it in this way, but the method 
by which hearing children learn the 
greater part is, as we have said before, 
unconsciously taught them by those with 
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whom they are associated not only in 
school, but at home and with their play- 
mates. So it seems to us that they learn 
very rapidly and the deaf child seems to 
learn very slowly. 

The great tendency when a child first 
begins to articulate is to try and teach 
him too many words in too short a time. 
The better way is to show him how to 
say a few words, but to have the articula- 
tion as distinct as possible. If the voice 
is muffled or if the articulation is not dis- 
tinct, do not go any further in this work 
until you have consulted a teacher and 
have found out just what to do; and if 
the child is not yet six years old, the ad- 
vice may be to let him alone as to speech 
until it is time for him to go to school. 
Even then do not be discouraged, for all 
will come right in good time; and we 
must remember that all children learn to 
understand a great deal of language be- 
fore they can use speech, even to a lim- 
ited extent, and so your little fellow may 
be an excellent lip-reader for his age and 
yet not be able to speak at all. But if he 
shows that he can be taught speech at this 
early age, then pay no attention to ges- 
tures or signs on the part of the child, 
unless it is about something that is be- 
yond his language capacity. 

All this time tests should be made as 
to hearing, for there is always the hope 
that hearing may be developed ; and even 
a slight degree of hearing is of use as an 
aid to natural speech. Test the child 
from the first by giving distinct sounds ; 
stand behind the child, so that there may 
be no lip-reading on his part, and very 
distinctly and directly into his ear give 
the sounds 00, ah, ez. Do this in your 
natural tone, as it is more important that 
the sound should be distinct rather than 
unusually loud. Give this test in both 
ears, and notice the slightest degree of 
hearing in either ear, and develop it care- 
fully by frequently speaking these sounds, 
so that the child will become accustomed 
to them and will respond to them. 

When he is a little older, words that 
are familiar to him may be used as a test ; 
but they must always be short words and 
the names of objects that he knows per- 
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fectly well. It is well to call attention 
here to the fact that should a deaf person 
suddenly gain his hearing, so that he 
could catch sounds in any voice, he would 
have to be drilled in the meaning of these 
sounds, for at first they would be per- 
fectly incomprehensible to him. So do 
not be discouraged if when your little one 
hears the word cat and can repeat it he 
does not associate it at once with his pet 
animal, nor with the shape of the word 
cat as he has seen it on your lips. You 
have only to remember how absolutely a 
grown person is at sea as to the meaning 
of sounds of a foreign language when it 
is first heard, and how long it takes for 
the different combinations of sounds in 
that language to convey any meaning to 
our brain. So it takes a long, long time 
and much drill before the unused nerves 
of a deaf child’s ear can respond to any 
sound with an immediate meaning. 

Test frequently, but never use any 
method where it is possible for the child 
to respond to vibration. Do not allow 
yourself to have false hopes as to the 
amount of hearing, and do not for an in- 
stant relax the habit of lip-reading on the 
part of the child, for that is just as neces- 
sary for one who is partially deaf as it 
is for one who is totally deaf. Have 
other members of the family test the child 
for hearing, as different voices are pitched 
in different keys and have different carry- 
ing power. If you find a voice that he 
can hear and respond to, have that person 
start the test whenever you are trying his 
hearing, at least until he has some idea as 
to what you are trying to do. 

If it can be arranged, the greatest help 
for both mother and child will be for the 
mother to receive the training given to 
students who aspire to be teachers of 
deaf children. This practical training 
can be given either by a private teacher 
or in one of the normal classes held in 
some of the State schools, or in one of 
the private schools. In this way the child 
could be kept at home a longer time with- 
out injury to its development, and so 
would have the home influence for a 
longer period, as the mother would then 
know just how to teach certain things 


which otherwise can only be learned at 
an oral school or from a regularly trained 
teacher. Of course, with the majority of 
mothers this training is not possible, on 
account of other duties; but great help 
may be had from the many excellent arti- 
cles which have been written on the train- 
ing of deaf children and published in 
THe Vora Review, and the Volta Bu- 
reau will always give help in recommend- 
ing the best articles and books for study. 

It is also well during this period to 
visit as many schools for deaf children 
as you can, particularly the State school 
in your own State; to talk with the teach- 
ers and see the methods they use, for at 
the end of this period the little one should 
go to school; and as you wish him to be 
taught orally, it is for his good that you 
should have a practical acquaintance with 
the methods used in several schools. 
You should have a thorough knowledge 
of the values of the different methods of 
instruction, for you have the perfect right 
to bring before the superintendent or 
principal of the school you may finally 
select any defects you may find in the 
methods used in that school. The more 
you really know of this subject, the more 
weight your opinion will have. You will 
of course find excellent points in all of 
the schools, but the thing you want for 
your child is the best that can be found. 
The aim of the superintendents of our 
schools is to make them helpful to the 
child and to keep them, as far as possi- 
ble, up with the most modern and best 
methods. Yet many of the superintend- 
ents are hampered in their efforts to do 
this, because, if a State school, the com- 
mittee under which they work is com- 
posed of men, almost too busy to know 
much of the detail of the growth of the 
oral work. Parents of deaf children can 
be of the greatest help in educating the 
general public to demand from the au- 
thorities that the schools of their State 
shall be equal to the best that is to be 
found elsewhere. So be sure and make 
this a part of your work while the child 
is small, for not only will your own child 
benefit by your influence, but so will all 
the deaf children of your State. 
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There is yet one more phase of de- 
velopment during this early period—the 
spiritual. Teachers are often asked how 
the little one may be given any ideas of 
the great spiritual facts, so necessary for 
the ultimate development of character. 
The child knows love from home sur- 
roundings and influence, and, if properly 
trained, instinctively knows right and 
wrong. See the conscious look as the 
little one is planning some mischief, and 
when he has accomplished some forbid- 
den act see how he tries to keep out of 
the way of his mother until she has for- 
gotten it. He does exactly what a child 
who can hear does under the same cir- 
cumstances, and he should be treated in 
exactly the same way. When any child 
knows right from wrong, even to a slight 
degree, and appreciates the great fact of 
love, which all children know long before 
they are able to express it, you have all 
the foundation you need on which to 
build up a character worthy of honor as 
the child grows up and goes out into the 
world to do his part in life’s work. 

As early as possible teach the little one 
the form of prayer. But you will say, he 
cannot understand what it means. Let 
me tell you what a mother of a little baby 
said. The story is that the bishop of her 
church was a guest in her house when 
this child was a mere infant, and the 
other children begged that the bishop 
might see the little one before he was put 
to bed. Before the baby was placed in 
the crib the mother said over him the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The bishop was astonished and said to 
her: “Madam, why do you do that? 
Don’t you know that the child is too small 
to understand what you are doing?” ‘The 
mother replied: “Yes, I know he is too 
small to understand an act of worship ; 
but I do not fully understand it myself, 
and yet I love it. I know he has a little 
soul now, but I do not know just what 
hour or what day that soul will wake up, 
and when it does wake up I want to be 
there to meet it with the thought of God.” 
To be there with the thought of God 
when the little soul wakes up! That is 
what you want also, for your little deaf 


child has a soul as capable of great life 
and growth as has any other child. So 
have him kneel at your knee as the other 
children do, and as you say the words for 
him of the simple prayer of the child he 
will know just as the rest of us know— 
the great unexplainable fact of God; and 
because of the love of his parents he will 
sometime become conscious of God as the 
great loving Father. The kneeling down 
and folding his little hands in the position 
of prayer will be a great help toward this 
development ; so do not neglect it because 
it seems to you that he does not under- 
stand it. Show him pictures of children 
praying and singing, and he will soon 
understand that he is doing the same 
thing that they are. 

Be sure and send him to Sunday 
School, beginning the connection with the 
cradle roll; or if you did not begin the 
connection at that time, start him as soon 
as possible. This will make Sunday a 
different day to him. He will enjoy the 
pictures and the motions of the motion 
songs, and he will absorb unconsciously 
the thoughts which the other children can 
express a little better. He will look for- 
ward to Sunday as a day when he can go 
where other children are going, as that 
means much to any little one. At home, 
let the toys he uses on Sunday be some 
that he cannot have during the week, un- 
less as a reward of some kind. In other 
words, let Sunday be different to him 
from the other days of the week. 

But above all remember that the great- 
est impression of these higher things 
which he will receive will be the one that 
comes from the example of his parents 
and the home life. This is what tells 
after all with all children. No amount of 
training in this line can take the place of 
the impressions received during this early 
period. 

This period, from birth to six years of 
age, and the next period, known as child- 
hood, from six to twelve years of age, 
are the important habit-forming periods 
of the whole life. Then, since habits 


make character, the time to impress the 
great fundamental moral principles—self- 
control, obedience,and truth—is while the 
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child is at home, before he leaves to be 
thrown more or less upon his own 
strength. 

Everything you wish to teach him, 
from lip-reading to the great moral and 
spiritual facts, must be done in practi- 
cally the same way—that is, he must re- 
ceive the impression from you and then 
imitate it. At the risk of repetition, let 
me repeat this in another way: 

1. Make the first impression strong and 
attractive. 

2. Repeat, repeat, repeat, until you are 
sure the child grasps what you are trying 
to teach him. 

3. Remember that good habits are as 
easy to make and as hard to break as bad 
ones. 


Does all this seem like constant hard 
work? It is; but any teacher will tell you 


that love for the work makes it easier, 
and with the parent there is the added 
fact of the special love for the child, 


which is so great that it will let nothing . 


stand in the way of the child’s good. 
Look on this training as an especial work 
given you to do, for the future develop- 
ment of your little deaf child must be 
built on the foundation which you lay 
during this formative period from birth 
to six years. The foundation must be 
strong and true, that it may be worthy to 
have added to it all that it may be called 
to bear during a lifetime that may be one 
of honor and of joy. Learn to say: 


“Impress this truth upon me—that not one 
Can do my portion that I leave undone; 
For each one in thy vineyard hath a spot 
To labor in for life, and weary not. 

Then give me strength all faithfully to toil, 
Converting barren earth to fruitful soil.” 


THE CHILD'S DESIRES AND POWERS* 


CHILD of six years who has 
learned to play earnestly, to have 

a purpose in view, and to concentrate on 
the accomplishment of his self-accepted 
task will not wish to be distracted by 
irrelevant conversation or by “fooling.” 
It may be that some kindergartners do 
not realize that it is at the kindergarten 
period of a child’s life that he develops 
from the holding of very incidental pur- 
poses to purposes which are more com- 
plex and require some degree of skill and 
continued effort for their attainment. If 
the kindergartner fails to understand this 
phase of development, she may continue 
to lead the child step by step when he is 
ready and anxious to be shown the end 
of the process and to guide himself on 
the road toward it. As the child sees 
only trivial steps, and knows that he is 
having no share in the determination of 
where they lead, he feels little responsi- 
bility for the ultimate result. He must 


*From Adjustment Between Kindergarten 
and First Grade, including a study of Double 
Sessions in the Kindergarten. By Luella A. 
Palmer. Bulletin No. 24, 1915. United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C 


occupy his mind with something, so his 
imagination plays with each step, and as 
he has no definite purpose to steady his 
ideas they take a fanciful turn. This ar- 
riving at a result by the piecemeal dicta- 
tion of the teacher promotes the habit of 
mind-wandering. 

Again, a kindergartner may not under- 
stand the educational value of crude re- 
sults which have been attained by the 
initiative and self-directed effort of the 
five-year-old child. Instead of helping 
him to improve in the direction which 
he desires, the kindergartner may set an 
end for him which he must often make 
attractive to himself by means external 
to the process involved in gaining it; he 
must let his imagination express itself 
through play or conversation, because he 
is not interested in what the teacher has 
planned for him. He develops the habit 
of caring little for final results and of 
taking his enjoyment as he works along. 

Perhaps the primary teacher may mis- 
understand the child’s desires and pow- 
ers. It may be that those who offered 
the criticism that the kindergarten chil- 
dren “indulged in unnecessary communi- 
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cation and ill-timed play” did not set 
tasks for the children which called forth 
their effort ; the work may have been too 
easy, repeating something learned in the 
kindergarten, or the primary discipline 
may be too strict, making little a!low- 
ance for a child’s joyous attitude toward 
work and his desire for social encoutage- 
ment. 

If in kindergarten and primary grades 
problems can be presented to the child 
that are of vital interest to him that he is 
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anxious to solve—problems that involve 
thought in order to select and adapt ways 
and means—then he will have no time for 
the distractions of talk and “play.” He 
will develop judgment and self-reliance 
by striving independently. Such a method 
used in the. kindergarten would aid in 
overcoming the other fault mentioned by 
the primary teachers—that kindergarten 
children are too dependent in periods of 
handwork and need constant help and 
supervision. 


A VOCATION FOR THE DEAF 
BY FRANCES ZIRNGIEBEL 


HOOSING vocations for persons 

not endowed with hearing is at first 
a process of elimination, by which all oc- 
cupations are thrown out of considera- 
tion except those in which the group in 
mind could engage without being ham- 
pered by their disability. Then, by a 
process of selection, the occupations can 
be chosen in which these persons seem 
from the very nature of their defect to 
be exceptionally well fitted. 

This decision should not be made too 
early,and onlyafter the deaf child has had 
a general elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in which he has been given every 


opportunity for mental and manual train- - 


ing and a Wider vision. Then he will be 
able to find himself, and his teachers will 
be able to discover his tendencies. 

The writer’s experience with the deaf 
has been limited, being confined to a small 
number of deaf and partially deaf pupils 
associated with hearing pupils in biology 
classes in a large city high school ; but her 
interest has been such that she has been 
able to draw some conclusions which she 
thinks may be helpful to those who teach 
the deaf alone and who may be called 
upon to vocationally guide the deaf 
through fields in which they must enter 
into competition with hearing persons. 

When the deaf study “nature, not 
books,” it has been proved that they are 
the peers of the hearing pupils. In pow- 
ers of observation, comparison, and in 


drawing quick and correct conclusions 
from these observations, the deaf seem 
exceptionally keen. 

This is partly because, being deprived 
of the sense of hearing, they have de- 
veloped sight perception through greater 
exercise, and their greater powers of 
concentration arise from their freedom 
from the distraction caused by the many 
sounds which demand the attention of 
the hearing pupils. 

Since oral expression is often difficult 
for the deaf, particularly when desiring 
communication with the hearing person, 
unless taught speech in a speech atmos- 
phere, he enjoys expressing himself 
through the medium of graphic repre- 
sentation. He finds in drawing a lan- 
guage which is universal and which he 
can use at all times and in all places and 
understand and make himself under- 
stood—one in which he has an excellent 
opportunity to express his thoughts and 
a free outlet for soul expression. 

Laboratory courses in botany and zodl- 
ogy seem, then, to be particularly adapted 
to the deaf students, not only on account 
of the benefit which the pupils themselves 
derive from these subjects, but because 
of the possibilities which they open up 
for pleasant and useful vocations for the 
deaf. 

This is the age of applied science, and 
we are every day finding new ways in 
which the results of biological investiga- 
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tions are of vital benefit to mankind. 
The Department of Agriculture in its 
various bureaus employs large numbers 
of investigators in whom accuracy of ob- 
servation, powers of concentration, and 
patient application is demanded. Here 
seems to be one place where the deaf are 
specially adapted to work with advantage 
to themselves and to the world. 

With this in mind, special training in 
biological sciences might be given in 
higher institutions for the education of 
the deaf. Codperation with the State 
agricultural colleges might be arranged. 
The numbers likely to take up this par- 
ticular kind of work would necessarily 
be small, and if it were necessary to make 
special classes for them it would cause 
inconvenience in making up college pro- 
gram; but such is not the case. Pupils 
well grounded in the elements and prin- 


ciples of botany or zodlogy could carry 
on research work, studying specimens, 
with aid of written directions and ques- 
tions from teachers, laboratory guides, 
and manuals. Thoughtful instructors 
would be prepared to speak clearly and 
to give the necessary lectures in such a 
manner as to be understood by the deaf 
students, depending upon their ability to 
lip-read. The records and drawings made 
by these special pupils could be gone over 
carefully, corrected, and annotated by the 
professors. 

Non-hearing persons engaged in bio- 
logical research would have vocation in 
which there is an opportunity to gather 
information and make discoveries which 
would add to the world’s stock of knowl- 
edge, and then they or others might apply 
this knowledge to increasing human wel- 
fare. 


Painted 1874 by Winslow Homer. 


Owned by Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Pulsifer 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS AND HUMOROUS MISTAKES OF 
DEAF PUPILS 


BY JESSIE DUFF 


ing CAME IN SOME PLACE 


TEACHER had given her class a 

few lessons on the present progres- 
sive. One day she showed a picture of 
a lady sitting in a chair to a small boy 
and asked him what the lady was doing, 
and he promptly replied: “The lady is sit 
downing on the chair.” 


A GOOD TRY 


There was a premium on the use of 
new words. “Consented” was a new 
word. In a lesson on direct and indi- 
rect discourse a teacher said to a pupil: 


“Can you swim?” He answered: “Yes.” , 


Then he was asked to change the direct 
discourse to indirect, and, with a tri- 
umphant smile, he said: “Miss asked 
me if I could swim and I consented.” 


ME, TOO 


In a third-grade class there were two 
boys, John and Howard, who were con- 
stantly competing with each other. One 
night John learned that it was permissible 
to write Jno. for John, so the next day 
he wrote Jno. above his work on the 
board. Howard quickly took it in, with 
his head cocked on one side, and, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, promptly wrote 
above his work Hwd. 


IT LOOKED LIKE A PH. D. TO HIM 


The previously mentioned John was his 
father’s namesake and he taught John to 
write Jr. after his name. When Howard 
saw John’s name written John Ag 
he made haste to follow suit and added 
Jr. to his name. He was quite crestfallen 
when his teacher explained to him that it 
was not his privilege to be a Jr. 


DIRECT APPLICATION 


A class was taking its first official tests. 
The word test was explained, and the 
pupils were told that they would have an 
arithmetic test, geography test, history 


test, etc. At the lunch table that day a 
pupil inquired: “Is this the eating test?” 


SHE KNEW THE PROPER PLACE 


A little girl of eight summers, who is 
a privileged character at home, was re- 
proved by her teacher for sliding over 
the sound of s in words. When she 
reached home that afternoon she said to 
her mother: “At home I will say ‘Ye,’ 
but at school I will say ‘Yes.’ ” 


WHAT A MISTAKE! 


A teacher was going to the theater one 
night and saw one of her pupils on the 
car and bowed to her, but the pupil didn’t 
recognize her at first. The next day she 
said to her teacher: “I didn’t know you 
last night. I thought you were a lady.” 


IRREPRESSIBLE 


A class had been having a lesson on 
making personal remarks. At the lunch 
table one of the’ little boys noticed a 
white thread on the dress of a visitor and 
said: “I know something, but I mustn’t 
make personal remarks.” 


A PATHETIC INCIDENT 


A teacher was asking her pupils the 
use of different things. To the question, 
“What are ears for?’’ a little girl replied: 
“To talk with.” 


ACTIVE MINDS 


The meaning of Christmas was pre- 
sented to a brilliant third-grade class in 
the form of a story. Stories lauding the 
virtues of George Washington had fre- 
quently been presented. The following 
list of questions was literally fired at the 
teacher : 

Which was the smartest and best man, 
George Washington or Jesus Christ? 

What was Mary’s last name? Was it 
Mary Christ? That was Jesus’ last name 
and she was his mother. 
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If God was the father of Jesus, who 
was Joseph? 
LOGICAL BOY 


A class was learning a poem which 
spoke of a vine running around the house. 
A boy looked up with a disgusted expres- 
sion on his face and said: “A vine can’t 
run. It hasn’t any feet.” 


NOT QUITE THE SAME 


A class was studying the habitual pres- 
ent. The teacher told them, among other 
things, that she took a walk every day. 
When the pupils reproduced the sen- 
tences, one of them wrote: “Miss —— 
walks the street every day.” 


DOUBTLESS 


The different races had been the geog- 
raphy lesson the previous day, so the 
teacher asked a pupil to what race he be- 
longed. He said that he belonged to the 
white race, and then mentioned each 
member of his family separately and 
said: “All of my family are white.” 


CORRECT DEDUCTION 


A teacher purchased a ribbon collar 
and belt to go with a certain gown, but 
when she got them home they didn’t 
match the gown, so she gave them to a 
needy girl at school. When the girl saw 
how fresh and new they were, she said: 
“Don’t you like them?” 


REAL SYMPATHY 


A teacher was using a combination 
drill chart for articulation. One of the 
combinations was “wife,” and the pupils 
wanted to know the meaning. After she 
explained, they asked her if she were a 
wife, and when she replied “No,” the 
girls with one accord said: “I am so 
sorry.” 

HIGH FINANCE 


Abraham Lincoln had been the topic 
in history for several days. The pupils 
had read about the extreme poverty and 
hardships of the Lincoln family. Sud- 
denly a bright boy, ten years old, said to 
his teacher, with a puzzled look on his 
face : “How could Mrs. Lincoln buy Abra- 


ham Lincoln? My Aunt Mamie’s baby 
cost twenty dollars.” 


GOOD SPEECH-READING 


A little girl returned to the school 
building in search of her sister one day. 
In response to a query regarding her, the 
principal, who was evidently feeling face- 
tious, said: “Je ne sais pas. Go on 
home.” The child looked puzzled and 
repeated after her, “Jennie says pa—go 
on home.” 

NOT SO BAD 


In the beginning geography class the 
teacher wrote the word “geography” on 
the board without dividing the syllables. 
When the pupils came into the room one 
= them said: “Georgé-ra-phy, what is 
that?” 


‘ PHONETIC PRONUNCIATION 


A bright-faced little boy came in with 
this astounding news one day: “I read in 
the paper about a hé-tel (short o) fire in 
Indiana. Many people were burned.” 


VALUE OF MOVING PICTURES 


A third-grade pupil told his teacher 
that he saw Julis Czsar at a moving-pic- 
ture show, and Mark Antony said: “I 
come to bury Czsar, not to praise him.” 


SHOWED THOUGHT 


A second-grade class had their first 
lesson about the origin and meaning of 
Thanksgiving. A bright little girl asked 
where the white people were before they 
came here. 

THOUGHTFUL 


A very devout little boy knew that his 
teacher was going away for Christmas 
vacation, so he gave her a small copy of 
the New Testament for a Christmas gift. 
He handed it to her with a cherubic ex- 
pression and said: “You can read it on 
the train.” She has carried it in her 
traveling bag ever since. 


SO FAR SO GOOD 


A second-grade girl had been taught 
the past, present, and future tenses only 
as yet. One day her teacher gave her 
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this sentence in lip-reading: “A little girl 
played with her doll.” She repeated the 
sentence correctly, and then her face 
lighted up and she said: “I saw a little 
girl played with her doll in the yard 
yesterday.” Her teacher corrected her 
and she said: “No, no; it was yesterday.” 
They immediately had a lesson on the use 
of to see with other verbs. 


TEACHER NOT RESPONSIBLE 


A little eight-year-old girl bothered her 
father with questions one evening while 
he was reading his evening paper until 
he grew weary and refused to answer 
any more. Then she tapped him on the 
head and said: “Nobody home.” Where 
she learned the slang phrase is a mystery. 
Her teacher refuses to be responsible. 


NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS 


The assistant superintendent was visit- 
ing a certain class one day during a sight- 
reading exercise. The teacher requested 
him to write a sentence on the board and 
to erase it quickly. The gentleman 
thought faster than he wrote, evidently, 
for he left off the last letter of one word. 
One of the pupils saw the error and 
fairly flew to the board and corrected it 
before the teacher could stop her. The 
gentleman’s face became scarlet and he 
quickly left the room. 


IRISH WIT 


There is an attractive little girl in a 
certain class whom the teacher likes to 
call her “Irish Rose,” and she possesses 
a goodly allowance of Irish wit. It was 
the anniversary of the teacher’s birth, and 
the pupils had brought little tokens and 


. were having a pleasant day. The reading 


lesson happened to be about a little girl’s 
birthday. The story runs thus: “Daisy’s 
birthday comes in June. The field daisies 
come in June, too. Daisy calls them her 
flowers,” etc. The story goes on to tell 
about Daisy’s party. When the “Irish 
Rose” got up to read, her teacher noticed 
that her big blue eyes were dancing. She 
read the lesson and inserted her teacher’s 
name in the story wherever Daisy’s ap- 
peared and did it in a very clever way. 


A PUZZLE 


One day a teacher sent a small pupil 
to the principal to return a book and told 
her to say, “Thank you.” The principal 
instructed the pupil to say, “You are wel- 
come.” ‘The child was not familiar with 
that phrase and she said to her teacher 
with a puzzled look: “You, I, will come.” 


NOT TO BE OUTDONE 


In a certain class there was a golden- 
haired girl named Helen and a bright 
little boy named John. John enjoyed be- 
ing the center of attraction, and he also 
enjoyed getting out of his room at night 
to see what was going on. One day a 
visitor remarked that Helen’s hair was 
like the sunshine. John immediately 
piped up and said: “I think I am like the 
moon, because I like to sit up nights and 
watch the grown people.” 


ONLY A TEACHER 


An eight-year-old girl was allowed to 
stay in the school-room at recess on ac- 
count of a bad cold. She had written a 
number of names on the blackboard and 
among them was her teacher’s name. 
Her teacher said to her: “Are you writ- 
ing the names of your friends?” The 
child pointed to her teacher’s name and 
said: “This one is my teacher. The oth- 
ers are my friends.” 


The Cincinnati Globe devotes a page to an 
illustrated article entitled “Educating Blind 
Children in Public Schools is the Most Pro- 
gressive Step Taken in a Century.” There are 
now five school centers with a total of about 
30 blind children in attendance and “subject to 
general school regulations.” 


The Los Angeles Times’ mid-winter number 
portrays all that is picturesque, prosperous, and 
profitable in southern California, that Mecca 
for winter tourists and for well-to-do settlers 
looking for a desirable resting place in which 
to pass a green old age. 


An Ohio paper says there will be no typo- 
graphical errors in heaven. This disposes of 
printers and proof-readers with one fell 
swoop.—Detroit Free Press. 
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STAMMERING 
| BY ERNEST TOMPKINS, M.E 


PERFECTLY normal child imitates 

the speech of a stammerer across 
the street. After a few repetitions of the 
imitation the normal child stammers. 
What is the explanation? Simply that 
the normal child began interfering with 
his speech, the interference tended to be- 
come habitual, the child feared it would 
become permanent and made a panicky 
effort to overcome the trouble; but this 
effort was misdirected and _ further 
blocked his speech, convincing him that 
he was unable to say some sounds. In 
short, stammering is interference with 
speech prompted by a mistaken idea of 
disability to say some sounds. It is evi- 
dent that no organic trouble can be trans- 
mitted across the street. It is also evi- 
dent that no germ, poison, infection, or 
any such cause can be so transmitted. 
At least one attempt has been made to 
prove stammering organic, by claiming 
that stammering contracted by imitation 
is different from ordinary stammering— 
by calling one mental and the other physi- 
cal. But no one can detect differences, 
so the attempt must remain a failure 
until a difference can be shown. In 
short, stammering is not organic. 

The cure for stammering has been in 
plain sight ever since the race began to 
talk. Explanations are eminently in or- 
der for the persistence with which it has 
been overlooked. The outgrowth of 
stammering is indisputable. That is a 
cure, although undesirably long. The 
principle of the cure is merely the preva- 
lence of correct speech over incorrect 
speech. When a stammerer persistently 
does enough correct talking to build up 
more confidence than his incorrect talking 
knocks down, he outgrows the trouble. 
Commercial travelers frequently outgrow 
stammering. 

The hastened cure has been even more 
in evidence. In thousands of cases a 


mother has said to her stammering child: 
“Stop stammering; wait until you can 
talk correctly or do not talk at all.” 


When that injunction has been consist- 
ently obeyed the child has quickly out- 
grown the trouble. 

Still more, it might have occurred to 
some genius who wanted to stop stam- 
mering to just stop it and observe the 
results. A few weeks’ observation would 
have shown improvement. Persistence 
for a few years would have shown a cure. 
It is an interesting commentary on the 
human intellect that for many thousands 
of years it has wanted to stop stammer- 
ing and never thought of such an evident 
expedient as stopping it. 

The explanation of the cure of stam- 
mering by stopping it is the same as for 
the cure by outgrowth, namely, the preva- 
lence of correct talking over incorrect 
talking. When stammering is stopped, 
the incorrect talking becomes nill, and the 
spontaneous talking which the stammerer 
does, being correct, hastens the removal 
of the mistaken idea of disability. 

An outgrowth involving only a few 
months is possible on the same principle, 
but the ordinary amount of correct talk- 
ing must be much increased. Some skill 
is required to supply the increased amount 
of talking without bringing back the orig- 
inal trouble, namely, interference with 
speech. Indeed, the relapses from practi- 
cally all current cures are due to inten- 
tional interference with speech. Dr. Al- 
bert Liebmann has shown the harm done 
the stammering school children in Ger- 
many by breathing exercises and such in- 
tentional speech interference. However, 
the individual cure is relatively insignifi- 
cant. The adult stammerer will in most 
cases carry his trouble to the grave, for 
even after his monumental incredulity is 
dissipated he will generally lack the 
money, time, and determination to effect 
a recovery; and the greatest of these is 
determination. 

The important cure for stammering is 
the cure by negation—the mother’s cure— 
the one by which the girls have been 
cured, the one by which the whole world 
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of stammerers is to be cured. It will be 
administered by the common schools. It 
is eminently proper that they should wipe 
it out, for they have been the fosterers 
of it. 

The timid stammering child is made to 
stand up before a class and exhibit his 
infirmity to his inexpressible misery and 
the blighting of his life, for the oral reci- 
tation fastens the hateful disorder on 
him. This inhumanity is universal, in 
spite of protestations of love for the un- 
fortunate child. The parents of a stam- 
mering child who do not insist on its re- 
lief from oral work are derelict in their 
duty to their child. 

If, in addition to the abolition of oral 
work for stammering children, stammer- 
ing is prohibited on school property, the 


whole disorder will disappear, for the 
trouble will be outgrown before the 
schooling is finished. The stammering 
child should be told that he will recover 
if he declines to stammer; that what he 
fears to say should be written or avoided 
in some way; that he may stop in the 
middle of a sentence, and his auditors 
will expect him to do so rather than to 
stammer ; that he is to be at perfect ease 
in regard to his speech; that questions 
will be put to him so that he can answer 
with his head or by other signs; in short, 
incorrect talking is to be discouraged and 
correct talking encouraged. The fear of 
stammering is the continuing cause of 
stammering; if the fear is persistently 
removed, the stammering is gradually, 
but surely, eliminated. 


THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR* 


HERE seems to be a great deal of 

confusion in the use of the term 
“fresh air.” Some writers apparently 
mean by this term pure air without re- 
gard to its temperature; others seem to 
mean cold air without regard to its purity ; 
others, air which is both pure and cold; 
and still others apparently do not attach 
any definite meaning to it. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, before speaking of the 
value of fresh air, to determine exactly 
what fresh air is. In common parlance, 
the opposite of “fresh air” is “bad air,” 
or, as is sometimes said, the air is “close.” 
One appreciates that one is not as com- 
fortable in a room which is shut up as in 
one in which the ventilation is good. One 
also appreciates that he is not as comfort- 


* Extract from The Treatment of Respira- 
tory Diseases in Infancy and Childhood, with 
special reference to the value of fresh air. 
John Lovett Morse, A. M., M. D., Professor 
of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School; Visit- 
ing Physician, Children’s Hospital, and Con- 
sulting Physician, Infants’ Hospital and the 
Floating Hospital, Boston. : 

Read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, Philadelphia, Nov. 
10, 1915. From the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of January 8, 1916, which 
contains the essay in full. 


able in a room in which there are a con- 
siderable number of people, if the venti- 
lation is poor, as he is when he is alone 
in the same room. Why? What is there 
or is there not in the air of the “close” 
room which makes it uncomfortable? 

It was formerly supposed that the dis- 
comfort felt in a close room was due to 
the presence of toxic organic constitu- 
ents derived from the breath or to an 
excess of carbon dioxid in the air. There 
is much difference of opinion as to the 
presence of organic matter in the expired 
breath. The weight of evidence seems to 
show that it contains very little, if any. 
However this may be, it has been proved 
conclusively, experimentally, that the 
symptoms experienced in a badly venti- 
lated room are not due to poisons ex- 
creted in the breath.¢ It has also been 
proved that people can breathe for many 
hours without discomfort air containing 
a very much larger proportion of carbon 


+ Rosenau and Amoss: Jour. Med. Research, 
IQII, xxv, 35. Crowder, T. C.: On the Rein- 
spiration of Expired Air, Arch. Int. Med., Oc- 
tober, 1913, p. 420. Weisman: Biochemical 
Studies of Expired Air in Relation to Ventila- 
tion, Easton, Pa., 1913. The Toxicity of Ex- 
pired Air, Current Comment, The Journal A. 
M. A., Jan. 24, 1914, p. 304. 
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dioxid than is ever present in a room, 
provided the temperature of the air is 
low and that it is in motion.{ Recent ex- 
periments seem to show, on the other 
hand, that the discomfort is due to a dis- 
turbance of the normal thermal relations 
of the body, the symptoms experienced in 
a close room being very similar to those 
felt on a hot, damp day.§ The cause of 
the discomfort is apparently an interfer- 
ence with the normal rate of loss of body 
heat. Three factors are concerned in this 
interference: the high temperature of the 
air, its high moisture content, and the 
lack of movement in the air. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that as fresh air is the 
opposite of bad or close air, the essential 
characteristics of fresh air are not free- 
dom from carbon dioxid or a hypothet- 
ical organic poison, but coolness, dryness, 
and motion of the air. Therefore fresh 
air may be defined as air which is cool, 
dry, and in motion. 

It is evident, therefore, that fresh air 
need not necessarily be pure air, if by 
pure air is meant air which does not con- 
tain bacteria or dust. Both of these may 
be present in air and yet it will be fresh. 

It is self-evident that if the well feel 
better in fresh air than in close air, fresh 
air is better than close air for the sick, 
whether or not suffering from diseases 
of the respiratory tract. It is also evi- 
dent that air which is free from dust is 
more suitable in these conditions than air 
which is full of dust. It is also evident 
that improper ventilation increases the 
dangers of reinfection from the patient 
and of infection from other patients or 
attendants. 

Coolness is one of the essential ele- 
ments of fresh air. Cool air is not, how- 
ever, cold air. Does cold air have a dif- 
ferent action from cool air, and, if so, 
what is the action of cold air? The ac- 
tion of cold air may in this connection 


¢Paul: Ztschr. f. Hyg., 1905, xlix, 405. 
Benedict: Bull. 175, Office of Experiment Sta- 
tion, U. S. Dept. Agric., p. 235. 

§ Heating and Ventilation, editorial, The 
Journal A. M. A., Sept. 16, 1911, p. 980. The 
Reinspiration of Inspired Air, Nov. 20, 1913, 
p. 1986. 


be divided into two parts—that which it 
has on the respiratory mucous membrane 
and that which it exerts on the system as 
a whole. 


DEAF PUPILS AS STATE PRINTERS 


According to a paragraph appearing in the 
National Deaf-Mute Gazette of November, 
1867, the late Governor John Brough, of Ohio, 
sent a special message to the Legislature (in 
1864?) recommending the transfer of the pub- 
lic printing of the State to the pupils of the 
Institution for the Deaf, at Columbus. The 
Governor argued that the pupils were capable 
of performing the work, and that it would en- 
able them to gain the practise that would in- 
sure a “comfortable subsistence” after leaving 
the schooi. He also stated: “As a means of 
education, the printing office is one of the most 
valuable institutions in the country. It had 
graduated its full proportion of the active, 
energetic, and useful men of the nation. 
Granted that our unfortunate mutes cannot 
aspire to and fill the exalted public positions 
so constantly filled by men who have emerged 
from the printing office into political life, yet 
they will acquire the same education—the same 
education of mind—the same practical teach- 
ings of life, and will make these useful and 
valuable, in other forms, to themselves and the 
community. But their condition is otherwise 
much improved. They leave the institution 
masters of a trade or vocation in life, in which 
employment will always be open to them, at 
remunerative wages, and for which they will 
be eminently qualified. From their very mis- 
fortunes they will acquire excellence in this 
art. Their education becomes not only theoret- 
ical, but practical; not only ornamental, but 
useful to themselves, their friends, and the 
State. I not only regard it as a blessing to 
afford them this means alike of education and 
employment, but, when its practical workings 
are tested, I am convinced they will be found 
satisfactory, and will redound fully as much 
to the character and credit of the State as any 
other of her numerous plans of benevolence 
to this afflicted portion of her people.” 


Exeven Menta Tests STANDARDIZED.—Eu- 
genics and Social Welfare Bulletin, No. 5, of 
the Bureau of Analysis and Investigation of 
the New York State Board of Charities. The 
tests employed were: 1, The Form-board; 2, 
Construction Test A; 3, Construction Test B; 
4, Drinking Cup; 5, Motor Codrdination; 6, 
Cancellation; 7, Recognition Memory; 8, Aus- 
sage; 9, Pictorial Completion; 10, Telling 
Time; 11, Antonyms. 87 pages, several illus- 
trations, bibliography, 6x9, paper. Albany, 
IQI5. 
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Composing room of the printing department of the Mt. Airy World, published at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING: AN IDEAL VOCATION FOR THE DEAF 
BY ROBERT F. SALADE 


HERE aré many reasons why the 

printing art is an ideal vocation for 
the deaf. Of course, there are some who 
do not possess the natural ability to mas- 
ter this trade; but under proper condi- 
tions the average deaf person could make 
a complete success of it, with no greater 
difficulty than a person having perfect 
hearing and speech. 

A good printing office is a college in 
itself. Not only does the earnest appren- 
tice soon acquire a wide knowledge of 
the graphic arts, but in addition he also 
gains a general education. For example, 
the apprentice, through reading manu- 
scripts upon many subjects and through 
setting the “copy” in type matter, auto- 
matically, if he has the desire, learns a 
great deal about grammar, correct Eng- 
lish, punctuation, literary “style,” ete. 
Moreover, through reading the various 


manuscripts, the printer-student absorbs 

a knowledge of the subjects involved. 
Through constantly dealing with the 

technical measurements used in the me- 


.chanical work of printing—sizes of type 


and relative value of the faces, specifica- 
tions of each form, the sizes, weights, 
and qualities of paper and the cutting to 
the desired size, etc.—the apprentice de- 
velops into a mathematican. “Making 
ready” forms on printing presses is really 
a system of fine engineering. Mixing 
various colors and tints of printing inks 
trains the eye and mind in color harmony. 
The study of correct margins in printing, 
appropriate type faces for certain paper 
stock, simplicity and beauty in typograph- 
ical designs, illustration, balance, etc., 
all serve to educate the apprentice in 
esthetics. 

The writer is personally acquainted 
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Part of the composing room, showing a linotype machine used for the Mt. Airy World 
in the printing department of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
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Part of press-room, showing cylinder press used in printing the Mt. Airy World, published 
at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


with a number of graduates of schools 
for the deaf who have become successful 
journeymen printers. These men are 
working steadily, and they are earning 
the same wages and are enjoying all 
privileges granted by master printers to 
members .of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. This organization is 
mentioned because it sets the standard of 
wages for compositors which, by the way, 
are among the highest paid craftsmen in 
the United States. 
Several deaf persons have become effi- 
cient operators of typesetting machines 
in different sections of the country, and 
a number of the deaf have become pro- 
ficient pressmen. These men are called 
“specialists” in the trade, because they 


have mastered one distinct branch of the 
printing art. Operators of typesetting 
machines receive greater financial com- 
pensation than hand-work compositors, 
and, strange as it may seem, a man or 
woman can learn to set plain type matter 
on a machine more easily and rapidly 
than they could learn to set type by 
hand; but the best operators today are 
those who passed through the various 
stages of the hand work. The hand 
typography, however, is usually a finer 
grade of work, and the machines are 
adapted only to plain newspaper and 
book composition. 

Personally, the writer believes that 
there is a brilliant future for the all- 
round printer—that is, a printer who is 
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Setting type by hand, taking proofs, and making The Silent Worker ready for the press at 
the School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J 


trained in the principal branches of the 
art. Such artisans are becoming scarce 
on account of so many “specialists” grad- 
uating from the large offices. To hold a 
responsible position in the industry— 
foremanship, manager, superintendent, 
estimator, typographical architect, ete.— 
the person should be an all-round printer, 
not one who is trained in only a single 
part of the business. 

In the modern printing-office shop con- 
ditions have improved to such an extent 
during the last few years that the trade 
is no longer harmful to the health. In 
the majority of establishments the eight- 
hour day is in force. The environment 
of the average printing work-rooms is 
inspiring and pleasant, and in every in- 
stance the work is interesting as well as 
educational. During normal times a good 
printer is always certain of having steady 
employment. 

A deaf printer can follow his vocation 
without his affliction interfering with his 


work in the least. By this is meant that 
when the foreman hands out an average 
piece of work, verbal instructions are 
rarely necessary. All instruction is care- 
fully written on the order, and in many 
cases the work is so simple and intelli- 
gent to a trained printer that even writ- 
ten instructions are not necessary. For 
example, when a pressman is given a 
form to make ready on a press, he does 
not require to be told how to do it. Not 
a word need be spoken, and if that form 
is to be printed in some special color ink, 
the name of the particular color is plainly 
inscribed on the order-instructor. The 
order number is, say, 456789. When the 
pressman is ready to print the stock, he 
walks over to a table and there is the 
stock awaiting—easily found by reason 
of it being designated by the correspond- 
ing number—456789. 

The system in a well-regulated print- 
ing plant is so plain and understandable 
that an ordinarily intelligent worker sel- 
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The linotype machines of The Silent Worker at the School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


dom finds it essential to ask questions. 
Again, for example, a compositor can set 
type day after day and the copy will 
“inform” him just what to do. I have 
worked at the trade with two deaf com- 
positors, and they accomplished as good 
work and as much work as any other 
craftsman in the room, and only on rare 
occasions did they find it necessary to 
ask questions. A few words with pencil 
or a gesture would set them right imme- 
diately, as a great amount of work is a 
repetition of a given “style.” 

This article’ may have a live message 
for the deaf person who has an artistic 
taste and who could cultivate a liking for 
the printing trade. To succeed at any- 
thing, the apprentice must love the work. 

Many of the world’s greatest men have 
“graduated” from printing offices. To 
mention just a few: Prince Napoleon, 
William Caxton (“father of English lit- 
erature”), Horace Greeley, Charles Dick- 
ens, James Buchanan, - Mark Twain, 
Amos Cummings, Bret Harte, Artemus 


Ward, and scores of others who have 
added brilliant chapters to history, and a 
great number of the members of Con- 
gress served their early time in printing 
offices. 

There is plenty of room in the printing 
industry for the deaf person who is will- 
ing to learn the trade thoroughly. The 
typesetting machines offer opportunities 
for both men and women, and there are 
lucrative situations for expert hand ty- 
pographers trained in the art of display 
composition. A good printing pressman 
is seldom without a position, and the all- 
round printer is always in demand. 


A nation’s morality is gauged by the femi- 
nine standard of morality. Analyze the moral 
standards of one hundred women in each so- 
cial group, ascertain what wrong doings they 
will sanction, and you can readily determine 
how moral the masses are. 


“One thing is certain: No nation can stand 
permanently higher than the level of its women. 
On them depend the ideals and the aims of 
the next generation.” 
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Painted near Gloucester, 1872, by Winslow Homer. 


THE BERRY PICKERS 


Painted 


BOYS WADING 


Owned by Mr. and Mrs. N. T. Pulsifer 


Owned by Mr. and Mrs. N. T. Pulsifer 
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BRUHN LIP-READING SYSTEM (MULLER-WALLE METHOD) 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


HE Ninth Summer Meeting of the 

American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
held at Providence, R. I., June 25 to July 
2,1912. It was at that meeting that the 
Miiller-Walle method of lip-reading was 
first prominently presented to teachers of 
deaf children and its value in instructing 
the adult hard of hearing first publicly 
portrayed.* 

Three school years have elapsed since 
that meeting; the Miiller-Walle School 
of Lip-Reading in Boston has passed 
through many happy experiences, has 
sent out many teachers from its normal 
training class, and last, but not least, has 
been able to comply with the often-ex- 
pressed desire for the publication of its 
method in book form.+ 

This paper was written at the request 
of the editor of Tur Vora Review be- 
cause of the many requests for copies of 
the papers read at Providence, which he 
was unable to supply. It is a revised 
edition of the principal points brought 
forward in 1912, together with such new 
information as may be of interest to the 
reader in 1916, and is intended to supply 
that demand. 

The characteristics of the method as 
presented at that meeting naturally have 
remained unchanged. The following 
outline given at that time will suffice to 
show what are the underlying principles : 

The basis of the method employed in 
teaching speech to the deaf child is the 
varying positions of the organs of speech, 
but an adult who has command of lan- 


_ *A full report of the proceedings of that 
important meeting will be found in THe Vota 
Review for November and December, 1912. 
Miss Bruhn’s paper on the “Bruhn Lip-Reading 
System,” Miss Olin’s “Method of Instruction 
in the Bruhn Lip-Reading System,” and Mr. 
French’s address on the value of lip-reading 
to the hard of hearing will be found on pages 
428 to 438 of the November number, which has 
long been out of print. 

_ +“The Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Read- 
ing” (Bruhn Lip-Reading System). By Martha 
E. Bruhn. 248 pages, 614x 9%, cloth. $2. 


MISS MARTHA E, BRUHN 


guage does not have to be taught all these 
agent at least not in the same way. 

he conversation that he wishes to fol- 
low does not consist of individual posi- 
tions, but is a continual passing from one 
position to another. This passing from 
one sound to another demands another 
special movement which we call inter- 
movement. ‘The study of these inter- 
movements, or the passing from one 
sound to another, is the basis of the 
Miiller-Walle method. As Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell said at the Provi- 
dence meeting: “I am bound to confess 
the fact that there is a great deal in this 
lip-reading of Miss Bruhn that is valua- 
ble to our work; but there is one point 
that struck me—that there is a radical 
difference between her method of looking 
at speech-reading or lip-reading and 
ours that may be significant. We look 
to positions of the vocal organs; she 
looks to movements. There is something 


very significant there.” 
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The following simple illustration will 
serve to show why these intermovements 
are so important. In the words “J owe” 
the position for the letter o after J re- 
quires a forward movement. I owe, I 
owe, | owe. But if the speaker says 
“vou owe,” the position for you is far- 
ther front, and in order to pass from this 
position to that of owe a backward inter- 
movement is required—youowe, youowe, 
youowe. Thus in Jowe wehave aforward 
intermovement and in you owe a back- 
ward intermovement. The more the two 
sounds which are to be connected differ 
in direction—that is, the greater the con- 
trast—the plainer this intermovement 
will naturally appear. But whether more 
or less perceptible, these intermovements 
not belonging to the sounds are present. 
Aside from the fact that they are too 
manifold, they cannot be given alone. 
Therefore, in order that the pupil may 
learn to distinguish these, he must be 
shown each sound in ever-changing con- 
nections with others. There are four 
principal movements: lower jaw moves 
upward and downward, lips move for- 
ward and backward. ‘To get the lips into 
the position for pronouncing a single 
sound of course requires more or less 
movement. The d, 6, 60, a, é, for exam- 
ple, have distinct characteristics, 66 hav- 
ing a forward movement, é@ lips back- 
ward. Just so with the consonants. 
The letter f, when pronounced alone, 
shows a backward movement of the lower 
lip. The upper lip remains stationary. 
For m the lips are closed, etc., but the 
sound is not really produced until the 
organs are in position, so that single 
sounds are not real movements, but posi- 
tions, which of course must be reached 
by movements. 

If the mastering of these positions for 
producing individual sounds were all that 
was required of a student, he would soon 
reach perfection, for the positions always 
remain the same; 00 is always oo with 
the lips forward when spoken alone; m 
is always lips closed; but the difficulty 
begins when these individual sounds are 
used in innumerable combinations with 
ever-changing intermovements. Herr 


Miiller-Walle made an exhaustive study 
of all these possible combinations, and 
carefully arranged and classified sylla- 
bles, words, and phrases according to 
their difficulty, so that when the student 
has completed the regular course pre- 
scribed in his method he has acquired a 
foundation which may be compared to 
mastering the principal rules of grammar 
in learning a foreign language. The fol- 
lowing is a condensed outline of the first 
lesson. 

In the first lesson we give the five 
vowel sounds, a 0 00 ae. We explain 
the movement of the lips, chin, or cheeks 
in the production of each of these. They 
are then practised together in this way: 


a 00 000 a 0o0a0 aea 
a ooo 0 4a aae aae, ete. 


These are given in varying positions— 
in profile, in face, and with increased 
speed. After they have been practised 
several times in this way the teacher may 
cover a part of the mouth with his hand, 
directing the pupils’ attention to the 
cheek and jaw movement in this way. 
Then we take f, s, m, th, w, wh, explain- 
ing their position and appearance. Next, 
these consonants are prefixed to the five 
vowels that were practised, making syl- 
lables thus : 


fa fo foo ma mo moo sa so soo, ete. 


In practising these syllables the order 
is constantly changed. Two or three are 
put together, as: so fo, sa fa, mo fo, 
may fa, so fa, ma sa, may we, ma we $0, 
we sa so, the latter already forming sen- 
tences. Then words are constructed 
with these syllables and these are imme- 
diately used in sentences, so that the 
pupil at once puts to practical use what he 
has learned. In each lesson a new com- 
bination of syllables is studied and ap- 
plied in the exercises. The syllables of 
the previous lessons are constantly re- 
peated and mingled with the new ones. 
We find the same line of work carried 
out in the study of music. The student 
first masters the different keys by prac- 
tising the scales; then applies what he 
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has learned to exercises in the various 
keys. Practising syllables corresponds 
to the practising of scales. It is by the 
daily drilling of these that the eye is 
trained to follow the syllables in a. sen- 
tence. 

We have said that a subject for in- 
struction is correctly aranged when it 
starts with the simple and gradually 
leads up to the more difficult. In prepar- 
ing and arranging words for the lip- 
reader, it must be understood that a word 
is “simple” when the movement is plainly 
visible ; “difficult,” on the contrary, when 
it must be recognized by insignificant 
characteristics. A monosyllable may be 
much more difficult to see than a long 
word of four syllables, because the latter 
is made up of different movements and 
contrasts are seen more readily. To se- 
cure the short word “head,” the pupil 
experiences more or less difficulty, but 
“whooping-cough,” a much longer word, 
is as easily caught as the disease itself. 
Only those who are well acquainted with 
the physiology of speech can judge be- 
tween the simple and the difficult. Next 
to having the lessons well graded, Herr 
Miiller-Walle put great stress upon the 
manner in which the practising is done. 
In the first place, the teacher must mas- 
ter the exercise himself, according to the 
directions. Suppose a pupil is to be 
shown the difference in the cheek move- 
ment between dG and 0, the teacher natu- 
rally holds his head as quietly as possi- 
ble. Now, if this difference is seen when 
the speaker’s head is in a quiet position, 
the pupil is apt to be disturbed when in 
conversation the speaker moves his head. 
The teacher must change his position so 
that the same sounds are seen in differ- 
ent positions. It is not at all necessary, 
however, to follow each given exercise 
with all pupils alike. On the contrary, 
they must be adapted to the ability of the 
latter; but one rule holds true in all— 
namely, repeat constantly the exercises 
learned by using the same words in dif- 
ferent connections. Change a sentence 
from the affirmative to the negative, from 
the interrogative to the positive. The 
main object of systematic practise is to 
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train the eye to perceive, combine, and 
distinguish rapidly the outward move- 
ments of the different organs of speech, 
not, however, to give the pupil a large 
number of new and ever-changing sub- 
jects. These will be introduecd as soon 
as the time comes for general conversa- 
tion. In practising, it is not the quan- 
tity nor the nature of the subject, but 
the correct arrangement and treatment of 
the same that must be considered the 
most important thing. 

Some exercises are especially planned 
to show certain important characteristics 
of the movements of the organs of 
speech; for example, accent, or rhythm. 
Let us take the pronouns I, he, she, it, 
we, they. Given thus alone, each has a 
definite position of its own. Following 
this by a drill on “I shall,” “he shall,” 
“they shall,” etc., we see at once that, the 
accent falling on the auxiliary shall, the 
pronoun is less important. 

Next we add a verb to the auxiliary, 
as, for example, J shall see, I shall pay, 
I may sew. Here the accent falls on the 
verb, giving the auxiliary a different ap- 
pearance. Then we add a noun or pro- 
noun to the sentences, thus: “I shall see 
the farm,” or “I may say so to them,” 
accenting the new word or phrase. And 
lastly, we begin the sentence by a pro- 
noun or an adverb. “Where shall I buy 
the farm?” “Why shall I show you the 
shop?” The ever-changing rhythm in 
these different sentences gives a different 
movement to the single word. First, 
a long, then a short, a principal, or a sec- 
ondary movement. Thus the eye is 
trained to separate the words in a sen- 
tence correctly. 

Then also these exercises are valuable 
because they show the same words in 
different connections, thus constantly 
varying the intermovement and showing 
what effect the final syllable of a word 
has upon the first syllable of the next 
word. In all the numerous combinations 
the movement of the first syllable of a 
word depends upon the final syllable of 
the foregoing word. It would, however, 
be impossible to either state a definite 
rule or to describe each intermovement 
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that might occur, so that the only way 
to learn to follow them is by constantly 
practising different combinations. 

A third and very valuable kind of prac- 
tise we call “verb practise.” The reason 
why a proficient lip-reader is able to fol- 
low a conversation is that he uncon- 
sciously adds that which he misses to 
that which he really sees. The possibil- 
ity to grasp a connected statement in 
spite of the missing syllables is due prin- 
cipally to the knowledge of that which 
belongs together and of the habit of see- 
ing together that which belongs together. 
Therefore it is of great importance 
to practise such phrases, conversation 
forms, and expressions as are in common 
use. The following verb exercise will 
show how this may be done. These 
exercises should be given even more rap- 
idly than the sentences : 

I go. 

They go. 

We go. 

We come. 

They came. 

She came. 

She may come. 

She may go. 

We may go. 

Did you go? 

Did they go? 

Did they go with you? 

Shall we go with you? 

Shall we go with them? 

How far shall we go? 

How far can you go? 

May I go so far? 

May I go with you? 

May I go away with you? 

Go with them. 

Go with me. 

Go with me if you will. 

Will you go with me if you can? 

Did you say that we could go to- 
morrow ? 

Did you say that they would come to- 
morrow? 

When she comes ask her if she can go 
to the theater with us. 

When he comes I shall ask him to go to 
town with us some afternoon next week. 

This verb exercise also shows another 


equally important form of practise, 
namely, the enlarging of a_ sentence, 
There is no time for the pupil to hesitate 
over individual sounds. He grasps the 
meaning as a whole, just as a camera 
takes a picture instantaneously. By in- 
creasing the speed this is made more no- 
ticeable. In my new book twenty-seven 
stories have been arranged in the same 
way. 

In all the foregoing varieties of exer- 
cises it is clear that the pupil must not 
concentrate his whole attention on any 
one phase of the work. He must not 
tire his eyes and patience trying to mas- 
ter long and arbitrary lists of words, but 
he must learn at once to divide his atten- 
tion among direction, duration, time, 
measure, rhythm, single words, and 
groups of words taken as a whole. By 
doing this he will find when he leaves the 
class-room and goes out to read the lips 
of people whom he has never seen before 
that he will have no more difficulty than 
he has in reading a handwriting that he 
has never seen. In how many letters do 
we (or: could we, let me say) ever de- 
cipher every letter of every word? The 
eye takes in at a glance the sentence as a 
whole and the mind supplies what it does 
not see. So the speech-reader must be 
equipped with such a wide and thorough 
knowledge of the art, through systematic 
practise, that his mind and eye working 
together can reach such a state of perfec- 
tion that he is deceived into believing 
that he hears the conversation. 

This state of perfection seems only 
possible for the hard of hearing who 
have command of language, but it leads 
us at once to ask the question, “Can any 
of the Miiller-Walle method be adapted 
for use in the schools for the deaf chil- 
dren?” There is but one way of an- 
swering this question—by trying it—and 
it has been tried in several schools. 

That the Miller-Walle method need in 
nowise conflict with other methods, but 
rather go hand in hand was made clear in 
the paper read at the Providence meet- 
ing by Miss Caroline Olin, of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute for the Deaf, at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia. 
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This method was never intended by its 
founder to supplant all the work that 
had been previously done, but simply to 
broaden out that work to a greater 
degree of usefulness. That changes have 
taken place in methods of teaching lip- 
reading simply means progress. Our 
work is a great building that rises slowly 
through the years. Every new piece of 
work that is done lays a block on the 
edifice and adds something towards its 
completion. So each one of us has a 
share in it. The words of the late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks express this 
thought very beautifully: “Go to the 
man who is carving a stone for a build- 
ing. Ask him where is that stone going, 
to what part of the temple, and how is he 
going to get it into place, and what does 
he do? He points you to the builder’s 
plan. This is only one ‘stone of the 
many. So when men shall ask where 
and how is your little achievement going 
into God’s plan, point them to your Mas- 
ter, who keeps the plans, and then go on 
doing your little services as faithfully as 
if the whole temple were yours to build.” 

Connected with 18 schools for deaf 
children, including the Mt. Airy School, 
the largest in the world, the Clarke 
School, the Providence School. and the 
public day schools for the deaf in New 
York city are 73 teachers who have 
received personal instruction from the 
writer in the normal training course, and 
who have in turn the privilege of teach- 
ing the method to the teachers of deaf 
children associated with their respective 
schools. Then the fact that many of the 
43 other normal students who hold di- 
plomas as graduates from my teachers’ 
training class have founded private 
schools of their own for teaching lip- 
reading to the adult hard of hearing in 
different cities in America or have be- 
come assistants in such schools seems to 
indicate that the field of service is grow- 
ing broader, and that many hard-of-hear- 
ing persons have availed themselves of 
the opportunity of testing the value of 
this fascinating study. 

The method has traveled even many 
miles farther than this, for I have been 
able through one of my normal pupils to 


give it for missionary work in China, and 
through a student from India have also 
provided schools in that country with 
free use of my fourteen years’ work of 
study. 

It was in response to the wish of 
teachers, who, like Miss Olin, found the 
method useful in their class-rooms, and 
to the hard-of-hearing adult who is not 
able to leave home to study that my new 
book was planned. It has been called 
“a systematic treatise of the most natural 
and withal the simplest method that has 
ever been devised in this field.” As a 
recent book review has stated, “the prin- 
ciple of working from the simple to the 
intricate, of going from the known to the 
unknown is constantly followed through- 
out the 30 lessons. The naturalness and 
simplicity of the Miiller-Walle method 
are apparent at the merest glance.” 

If the book is proving a help to teach- 
ers and pupils and a guide for seli- 
instruction its mission will be fulfilled. 


A MULLER-WALLE LIP-READING CLUB 


The members of the Miiller-Walle School of 
Lip-Reading in Boston have organized a club, 
the first meeting of which took place in the 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, on the after- 
noon of Friday, January 7. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, and the following offi- 
cers were chosen to serve temporarily: Presi- 
dent, Miss Mildred Kennedy; Vice-Presidents, 
Miss Anna L. Staples and Miss Clara M. 
Ziegler; Secretary, Miss Helen N. Thomas; 
Treasurer, Miss Haidee Bothfeld. Addresses 
by Dr. Clarence J. Blake, Miss Martha E. 
Bruhn, and Miss Mildred Kennedy were fol- 
lowed with evident pleasure and appreciation, 
after which a social half hour was enjoyed. 

The practise of lip-reading is not the sole 
object of the club, for the aim is largely to 
strengthen the ties alrcady formed among those 
who have studied and worked with Miss Bruhn 
and to keep warm and living in their hearts 
the spirit of helpfulness, of understanding 
sympathy, and of courage to meet the difficul- 
ties of life, which has always been so marked 
and happy a characteristic of the school. 

Much enthusiasm has been shown, and the 
hope is strong that this new club may grow to 
be a power for good, that shall spread far be- 
yond those directly interested. 


“With one exception, all the Hebrew letters 
are found in the decalogue. Every guttural, 
labial. lingual, and dental sound is there dis- 
closed. This truly wonderful art thus appears 
to have been perfect from the beginning.” 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HE annual report of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 
35-37 West 39th street, New York City, 
for the period ending October, 1915, con- 
tains a concise presentation of the many 
helpful ways in which it is assisting 
adults who are handicapped by partial or 
complete deafness and who may have lost 
their positions by reason of this trouble. 
Following are excerpts from the report 
that may prove of interest to our readers: 
“The New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing is a membership corporation 
whose aims are threefold—educational, 
economic, and social. The League is 
unique in the breadth of its endeavors. 
An organization exists in Germany whose 


object is social intercourse among the 


hard of hearing, but in all the world there 
is no other association of the League’s 
comprehensive scope. 

“This is preéminently a movement of 
hard-of-hearing people to assist one an- 
other; for, although the rolls bear the 
names of many hearing persons and the 
Advisory Board of Directors shows a ma- 
jority of hearing members, it is the hard 
of hearing who founded the League and 
who compose the major part of its work- 
ing force; and it is their joy and their 
privilege to serve and assist those whose 
burden is the same as their own. The 
difficulties are many and the problems 
novel, and these they are meeting in a 
spirit of sincerity and with earnest effort 
to succeed. 

“Now that the League has proved it- 
self a valuable constructive element in 
the community, a statement of its needs 
must carry a force of conviction greater 
than ever before. Perhaps the most im- 
portant need is publicity, in order to reach 
those whom it may serve and those who 
may serve it by giving time and money. 
The League needs more space for offices 
and club-rooms. It needs more members, 
both hearing and hard of hearing, who 
will give their financial and moral sup- 
port, for it desires to draw within its 
sphere of influence all hard-of-hearing 
persons in this country and all others 
who are interested in the problems of 


deafness. Lastly, the League needs large 
sums of money for rent, for scholarships, 
social work, and various other assistance, 
and perhaps most of all for the mainte- 
nance of a well-equipped employment 
bureau having its own workers separate 
from the other employees of the League. 

“The League was founded at the be- 
ginning of 1911 by Mr. Edward B. 
Nitchie, in conjunction with Miss Juliet 
Douglas Clark and Miss Alice Dimock, 
all of whom are still members of the di- 
rectorate. It at first had the character 
of an alumni association, with the object 
of providing scholarships in lip-reading ; 
but at the end of its first year of life it 
had become so well established in mem- 
bers and funds that incorporation was 
imperative. Two years later, the main 
branches of its work having appeared 
and developed, it became evident through 
sheer growth that its usefulness must re- 
main within narrow limits unless means 
of expansion were provided. 

“By this time the League was fast los- 
ing its original character of an alumni 
association ; the urgency for progress lit- 
erally forced itself upon the Board of 
Directors ; and with the full concurrence 
of the original founders the present en- 
larged directorate, advisory directorate, 
and form of government were decided 
upon. 

“Since the change of name and election 
of the present president, Dr. Harold 
Hays, in May, 1914, the League’s amaz- 
ing development has amply justified the 
steps then taken. We believe that it is 
destined to be a center of enormous 
social service; that it is taking its place 
in cooperation with all of the constructive 
movements for economic, social and 
spiritual progress, which are such a re- 
markable feature of our times.” 


“Whoever has watched the progress of 
speech in children will have found that it is 
not dependent upon the gradual enlargement 
of their ideas, since they always understand 
much more, and earlier, than they can express, 
but upon the facility, acquired by degrees, of 
adapting the organs of speech to the expression 
of certain sounds.” 
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PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF* 
By EDWARD ALLEN FAY, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


N THE early days of the education of 

the deaf in America little provision 
was made for the special training of 
teachers for the work. There was gen- 
erally no preliminary training whatever. 
During their first year of service young 
teachers were given a thorough course of 
instruction in the sign language, which 
was then regarded as the all-important 
element in the instruction of the deaf, 
and they received some advice and sug- 
gestions from the head of the school and 
older teachers ; otherwise they were left 
largely to their own devices. No doubt 
they would have done better work if they 
had been prepared for it by courses in 
pedagogy, psychology, and the special 
needs of the deaf; perhaps they spoiled 
two or three classes while they were 
learning how to teach; but being gener- 
ally men of liberal education, graduates 
of New England colleges, mostly of Yale, 
eager to solve a new and intensely inter- 
esting problem in education, they accom- 
plished, notwithstanding their lack of 
special training, wonderful results in the 
teaching of language, which is the essen- 
tial feature of the education of the 
deaf—results which, during the same 
term of instruction, are not surpassed 
and probably are not equaled at the pres- 
ent day. 

The need of special training for teach- 
ers of the deaf is now much greater than 
it was formerly. For this there are two 
reasons. 

One reason is that nowadays compara- 
tively few men of liberal education can 
be persuaded to become teachers of the 
deaf, on account of the greater pecuniary 
inducements offered them in other occu- 
pations. A large majority of the present- 
day teachers are young women whose 
only general preparation has been that of 
the high school, rarely the normal school, 


* Being Chapter XIX in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for the year ended 
June 30, 1915. 


too often only the common school. With- 
out some special training their work 
would be far inferior to that of the 
highly educated, profoundly thinking men 
of former days. 

The other reason is that the teaching 
of speech and speech-reading, which now 
has become general in the schools, de- 
mands a thorough knowledge of the 
physiological basis of speech, the visible 
movements upon which speech-reading 
depends, and the various ingenious de- 
vices by which deaf children may be led 
to produce the vocal elements, combine 
them into words, give the proper inflec- 
tion and accent in sentences, modulate 
the voice, etc. Here the college graduate, 
with all his superior mental equipment, 
but without special training, would be al- 
most as much at a loss how to proceed as 
the tyro just out of the grade school. 

The training of teachers of speech in 
America was begun by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, at Boston, in 1872, and was 
continued in a private school under his 
supervision until 1879. For several years 
subsequently a few young women were 
prepared in various schools for the deaf 
to give instruction by the oral method, 
but no general provision for the training 
of teachers was made. 

To meet this need, to provide for the 
deaf students of Gallaudet College hear- 
ing and speaking associates who would 
give them practise in speech and speech- 
reading, and at the same time to raise the 
general standard of qualifications for 
teachers of the deaf in America, Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Gallaudet, in 1891, persuaded 
Congress to establish a normal depart- 
ment at Gallaudet College for a limited 
number of young people, mostly men, 
who had received a liberal education. 
Candidates for admission were required 
to have, in addition to a college diploma, 
a certificate of proper capacity from their 
previous instructors and of special fitness 
for the work from the head of a school 
for the deaf. Exceptions to the require- 
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ment of a collegiate degree have been 
made in some cases where there were un- 
usual qualifications in other respects ; but, 
in general, the requirements have been 
maintained. Both oral and manual meth- 
ods of instruction are included in the 
curriculum. The results hoped for by 
Dr. Gallaudet in the establishment of this 
normal department have been fully real- 
ized. While some of the graduates have 
risen to the highest positions in the 
schools, becoming superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and head teachers, the general 
standard of the work of teaching the deaf 
throughout the United States has been 
raised in a marked degree. 

The Clarke School at Northampton, 
Mass., under the direction of Dr. Caro- 
line A. Yale, which for several years had 
had a training class for its own teachers, 
began in 1892 to admit a few students 
who might become teachers in other 
schools. Fourteen years later, through 
the aid of the Melville Bell Memorial 
Fund, the school was enabled still fur- 
ther to enlarge the capacity of the train- 
ing class. The requirements for admis- 
sion have always been high and the 
course of instruction thorough. The cur- 
riculum is limited to the oral method. 
Most of the students are young women. 
Dr. Yale is also doing much to improve 
the quality of speech work in the United 
States by conducting a summer school, 
which is attended by teachers from 
schools for the deaf from all parts of the 
‘country. 

While Gallaudet College and the Clarke 
School have thus provided the. schools 
with many well-trained teachers, they 
have never been able fully to supply the 
demand. In consequence, a considerable 
number of schools within recent years 
have found it necessary to establish train- 
ing classes for their own teachers, and in 
some cases have admitted students who 
afterward became <eachers in other 
schools. The result of all these efforts 


is that at the present time the entrance 
of an untrained teacher into a school for 
the deaf is as rare as the entrance of a 
trained one was 25 years ago, and the 
quality of the work accomplished in the 


schools, especially the oral work, has been 
greatly advanced. 


MUCH READING OF BOOKS 


One of the most important aids in the 

acquisition of language by the deaf is 
much reading of books. From the fre- 
quent repetition of words and phrases, by 
which the hearing child unconsciously ae- 
quires language through the ear, the deaf 
are wholly shut off ; reading, and reading 
alone, can give them this needed repeti- 
tion. 
’ Although the early teachers recognized 
language as the great want of their pu- 
pils, sought earnestly for the best meth- 
ods of imparting it, and were acquainted 
with Dalgarno’s principle that it is the 
frequency with which words are pre- 
sented to the mind that impressed them 
upon the memory, they seem to have 
overlooked the fact that this need can be 
met by much reading of books and in no 
other way. In the considerable body of 
the literature of the profession for more 
than 50 years after the establishment of 
the first schools for the deaf in America, 
there is not a single reference to it. 
Probably few teachers during that period 
encouraged their pupils to read much un- 
less the pupils had a natural taste for it; 
one pupil who had such a taste reported 
in after life that his teacher even discour- 
aged him from reading, because it took 
time that he thought might better be de- 
voted to the learning of set lessons. 

The value of this means of acquiring 
language seems to have been first discov- 
ered by a man who was himself deaf, 
Henry C. White, then a student in Gal- 
laudet College. Seeing that some of his 
fellow-students who were congenitally or 
quasi-congenitally deaf had a much better 
command of the English language than 
others of equally good natural advantages 
and an equally long term of instruction, 
he sought the cause of this difference. 
He found it in the circumstance that 
those who understood and wrote English 
well were eager readers of books, while 
those whose command of English was 
inferior had, like the great majority of 
deaf-born people, no taste for reading, 
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and did little more of it than was re- 
quired by their instructors. His article 
on “Reading as a Means of Acquiring a 
Good Command of Language,” published 
in the American Annals of the Deaf in 
1879, was the first of many that have 
been written on that subject. 

It remained for Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell to point out the reason, which is 
stated above, why reading is so helpful 
to the deaf in the acquisition of language. 
This he did in a lecture to the students 
of Gallaudet College in 1887 and in an 
address to the conference of superintend- 
ents and principals of American schools 
for the deaf in 1888. Since then he and 
others have persistently urged its impor- 
tance. American schools for the deaf 
now generally recognize its value and en- 
deavor more and more to make use of it. 
Ingenious devices are employed to give 
children a taste for reading at a period 
when their vocabulary is still very scanty ; 
little story books, written in the simplest 
language, are prepared for beginners; 
stories suited to classes of varying grades 
are printed in the school papers ; attract- 
ive books are supplied in great profusion 
for the use of older pupils; reading pe- 
riods are assigned during school hours or 
(in the Ohio school) during the hours 
formerly devoted to evening study ; teach- 
ers encourage and guide pupils in their 
reading ; in some schools special teachers 
of reading are employed. 

It cannot be affirmed that these meth- 
ods always lead the pupil to a mastery of 
language or a love of literature; but 
where they are efficiently applied they re- 
sult in an enlargement of his vocabulary, 
a comprehension and use of language, a 
development of the imagination, breadth 
of vision, clearness of thought, and sense 
of values that fully justify the labor be- 
stowed. 


A CONSTANT LANGUAGE ENVIRON MENT 


While much reading of books gives the 
deaf child a repetition of words that 
corresponds in some respects to the repe- 
tition that the hearing child receives 
through the ear, it does not provide the 
same incentive to the use of language by 


the child himself, nor afford the same 
opportunity for practise in it. These es- 
sentials to the mastery of language are 
supplied as far as possible by the teacher 
in the school-room, who faithfully drills 
his pupils day after day and year after 
year in the use and practise of the Eng- 
lish language, making all his other in- 
struction subsidiary to this. Much fur- 
ther than this few of the schools go. On 
the playground and in the general inter- 
course of daily life outside the school- 
room the children, not yet having a suf- 
ficient command of the language of words 
to use it as a means of communication, 
resort to the easier and more intelligible 
language of signs. This is true not only 
of the combined-system schools, but also 
of the oral schools. The attempt to re- 
press by severe measures the use of signs 
by little children who have as yet no 
other means of communication results in 
what is worse than the use of signs—no 
communication at all. The sign language 
thus is apt to keep its place in the mind 
of a congenitally deaf person as the nat- 
ural medium of thought and expression 
in daily life, while written and spoken 
language are too often looked upon as 
something belonging exclusively to the 
school-room. 

This great drawback to the mastery of 
language is probably most successfully 
overcome in the Western New York In- 
stitution for Deaf-Mutes, at Rochester, 
N. Y., under the direction of Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt. In that school the manual 
alphabet is used, to the exclusion of 
signs, as the ordinary means of commu- 
nication, as well as of instruction from 
the very beginning of the child’s educa- 
tion. The English language is so readily 
acquired by this method that the pupils 
become able to express their childish 
wants in it at an early stage of their in- 
struction. In their hours of recreation 
they are under careful supervision, the 
persons in charge being always ready to 
address them in English rapidly spelled 
upon the fingers and to encourage and 
assist them in using English in the same 
way themselves. The children are thus 
provided with a constant environment of 
the English language, and the results, 
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. from a language point of view, are highly 
satisfactory. 

Other American schools do not deem 
it wise to follow the Western New York 
Institution in its strict adherence to the 
manual alphabet method; some because 
they regard the sign language as too val- 
uable a factor in awakening and develop- 
ing the mind of the deaf child and too 
convenient a means of addressing the 
pupils in assembly to be wholly rejected ; 
others because they believe that speech, 
to the exclusion of the manual alphabet, 
should be the only medium of instruction 
and communication. But if they wish to 
achieve as good results in language as 
the Rochester school can show they must 
in some way provide an equally effective 
language environment for all the wak- 
ing hours of the pupils. English spelled 
on the fingers, written, or spoken must 
be the language used in the trade school 
and on the playground as well as in the 
class-room; and with the children there 
must be at all times when they are not in 
school or shop competent supervisors 
who will surround them with a constant 
atmosphere of good colloquial English. 
Such supervision demands a higher stand- 
ard of intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions than is usually to be found in per- 
sons available for monitorial service and 
involves a larger expenditure than most 
schools can afford. In the Kendall 
School, at Washington, D. C., this diffi- 
cult problem is solved to some extent by 
requiring the students of the normal de- 
partment of Gallaudet College to act as 
supervisors during a part of every day. 


BETTER SPEECH 


The vocal utterance of those whose 
ears are sealed to sound is usually more 
or less painful and disagreeable, and 
sometimes, even after years of instruc- 
tion by faithful teachers, almost unintel- 
ligible except to the teachers themselves, 
to members of the family, and to intimate 
friends. This has generally been regarded 


as an inevitable, though deplorable, con- | 


sequence of deafness; and oral teachers 
of the deaf, knowing with how great an 
‘expenditure of effort on their part and 
on their pupils’ part the power of speech 


has been acquired, have been indignant 
when the results attained were criticised’ 
as unsatisfactory. Parents, too, hearing 
from their heretofore voiceless children 
the longed-for words “papa” and “mam- 
ma,” and finding them able to make their 
simple wants understood in their own 
homes through speech, have been amazed 
and delighted at the transformation 
wrought and have asked for nothing 
more. 

Within the past two or three years, 
however, there has grown up a belief 
among oral teachers that better results in 
speech than have hitherto been achieved 
are not only desirable, but really possible. 
This belief is due to the fuller under- 
standing of the mechanism of speech, the 
discovery and invention of new devices 
for teaching it, and the introduction of 
music, both instrumental and vocal, to 
give the idea of rhythm and increase the 
control, flexibility, and strength of the 
voice. The success of Prof. Charles A. 
White, of Boston, in developing Helen 
Keller’s voice, so that she is able to ad- 
dress large public audiences, has shown 
what can be accomplished under un- 
usually difficult conditions. The declara- 
tion of Dr. Yale at the convention of 
American instructors of the deaf, held at 
Staunton, Va., in 1914, that “the plea 
now should be not for more speech, but 
for better speech,” met with an enthusi- 
astic response from the large body of 
teachers present. 

What is said above of the importance 
of a constant language environment in 
order to acquire a mastery of language is 
equally true of a constant speech envi- 
ronment in order to secure the best re- 
sults in speech and speech-reading. Not 
only must the most advanced methods of 
instruction be used by the most compe- 
tent teachers in the school-room, but the 
pupil must be surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of speech at all times. In oral 
schools this requires the employment of 
numerous supervisors of superior quali- 
fications ; in combined-system schools not 
only that, but also the separation of the 
orally taught pupils from the manually 
taught out of school hours as well as m 
the school-room. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The schools for the deaf were the pio- 
neers in’ vocational training in America, 
though they called it by another name. 
They have always recognized the impor- 
tance of preparing their pupils while in 
school to become self-supporting when 
they graduate. The equipment for the 
work and the character of the instruction 
given in some cases, however, have not 
been of the best. The high standard of 
the trade schools for hearing youth es- 
tablished within recent years has aroused 
the emulation of the schools for the deaf, 
and a general effort is now being made 
to improve the condition of their indus- 
trial departments. The great obstacle in 
the way is the lack of sufficient means. 
In this respect the endowed schools, as 
the New York and Pennsylvania institu- 
tions, which have an income from their 
invested funds as well as support from 
the State, have an advantage over the 
State schools, which are wholly depend- 
ent upon legislative appropriations. 

So much time is required to give deaf 
children the necessary knowledge of the 
English language and other branches of 
learning that the term of instruction al- 
lowed, though much longer in America 
than in any other country in the world, 
is all too short for the addition of ade- 
quate vocational training. This difficulty 
is overcome to some extent in various 
ways. Gallaudet College offers optional 
courses for young men in electricity, 
chemistry, scientific agriculture, floricul- 
ture, stock and poultry raising, and dairy- 
ing; for young women, courses in library 
cataloguing and dressmaking. The Indi- 
ana and New Jersey State schools have 
established postgraduate courses in shop- 
work. The Michigan school made a new 
departure last year by opening a school 
of agriculture under a different régime 
from that of the other departments of 
the institution. For the pupils in this de- 
partment the school year begins the Ist 
of March and closes the 24th of Decem- 
ber. The pupils go home for their long 
vacation from Christmas to March, in- 
stead of in the summer. During the term 
they spend half a day in school and half a 
day at work on the farm under the direc- 


tion of a graduate of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. They are taught the 
science of agriculture in the school-room 
and the art of agriculture in their work. 
The course includes not only general 
farming, but also dairying and the raising 
of poultry and swine. 

The proper division of the time be- 
tween school and shop has been a subject 
of much discussion among teachers of the 
deaf. While there is still some difference 
of opinion on this subject, the majority 
now probably believe that five hours a 
day should be given to the school-room 
and two and a half or three hours to the 
shop until the last two or three years of 
the term of instruction. During these 
last years they would divide the day 
equally between the academical and the 
industrial training. The interdependence 
of the two departments is more and more 
fully recognized, and, by correlation of 
the work of brain and hand, by joint 
meetings of the literary and vocational 
teachers, and frequent visits to one an- 
other’s classes, mutual aid and codpera- 
tion are sought. 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


A few schools for the deaf have been 
able to provide teachers of long service 
with suitable pensions when they retired 
on account of advanced age; but such 
schools are the exception, not the rule. 
For several years the three great organi- 
zations of teachers of the deaf in Amer- 
ica—the Convention of Instructors, the 
Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals, and the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech—have been working 
together in the effort to establish some 
system of pensions which would be avail- 
able for all deserving teachers. Various 
plans have been proposed, but have en- 
countered obstacles that séemed insur- 
mountable. Recently, however, Califor- 
nia, Indiana, Minnesota, and New York 
have passed laws making teachers in 
State schools for the deaf eligible to the 
pensions provided for teachers in com- 
mon schools. This seems to be, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory solution of 
the problem, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be adopted generally throughout the 
country. 
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TESTS OF EFFICIENCY AND MENTALITY 


At the meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, held 
at Staunton, Va., in 1914, there was a 
symposium on “Measurement of Effi- 
ciency of Schools for the Deaf.” It was 
pointed out that the educational depart- 
ments of some States are attempting to 
measure the efficiency of schools for the 
deaf without any comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the peculiarities of the work, 
looking at it almost solely from the point 
of view of teachers of hearing children. 
They insist, for instance, that, the same 
text-books should be used as in the com- 
mon schools; that the same standards 
should be applied, and even that ordinary 
teachers should be allowed to take charge 
of deaf classes without any special train- 
ing for the work. In order to correct 
this mistaken view, the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals, meeting 
in conjunction with the convention, 
adopted the following declaration of a 


basic principle in the education of the 
deaf: 


The education of the deaf child--which is 
claimed as a matter of right, not of charity— 
while a part of the general educational move- 
ment, is a distinct and highly specialized branch 
of the work, and, as such, requires the services 
of expert educators of the deaf—those who 
know not only the commonly applied principles 
of pedagogy and psychology, but who also, 
through special training, active experience, and 
thorough research work, know the possibilities, 
the peculiarities, and the limitations of the deaf 
child; who know clearly what is possible and 
practical, as opposed to the impossible and 
theoretical. This is a knowledge not possessed 
even by those who proclaim themselves mas- 
ters, theoretically or otherwise, of the work 
with the hearing. child, who, as a matter of 
fact, receives his education largely at the hands 
not of his school teacher, but of the thousands 
with whom he comes in contact outside the 
school-room, and through the acquisition of his 
mother tongue, with its vocabularv and expres- 
sion, which comes to him naturally and easily 
from the very day of his birth—all of which is 
denied to the deaf child. With this special 
knowledge of deaf-child nature, as referred to 
above, acquired through years of study of, and 
experience with, the deaf, one may readily per- 
ceive that the problems presented are not ordi- 
nary ones; that they are indeed complex; and, 
further, that the ordinary curricula, text-books, 
grade divisions, and modes of procedure adapt- 
ed to the hearing child must be very decidedly 
modified with the deaf child. To those who 


are not in the work of educating the deaf, this 
knowledge does not come, and they are ill- 
prepared to criticize methods, progress, and 
results which necessarily must be seen and 
judged from a viewpoint entirely different 
from their own. 


The conference regarded this question 
of efficiency in schools for the deaf as so 
important that it appointed a committee 
to study it and to arrange a general 
scheme for the measurement of efficiency 
wherein mentality tests and age and class- 
year norms should be established. 

The committee consists of Mr. R. O, 
Johnson, of Indiana; Mr. Augustus Rog- 
ers, of Kentucky; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. J. W. Jones, of 
Ohio, and Mr. W. M. Kilpatrick, of Con- 
necticut. These gentlemen have before 
them an exceedingly complicated and 
difficult task, but they have gone to work 
at it energetically and intelligently. They 
early secured the assistance of several 
psychologists of national reputation, who 
have attended the meetings of the com- 
mittee and made many valuable sugges- 
tions. Two psychologists, Dr. Rudolph 
Pintner and Mr. Donald G. Paterson, of 
the Ohio State University, who had pre- 
viously experimented upon deaf children 
with the Binet-Simon scale, and ascer- 
tained that it could not be applied satis- 
factorily without modifications, have ex- 
amined, under the direction of the com- 
mittee, the pupils of the Ohio, Indiana, 
and Pennsylvania schools, using tests for 
mentality specially designed by them- 
selves. The committee hopes to be able 
to present its conclusions to the confer- 
ence at its next regular meeting, to be 
held in 1916.* 


*A CorrEcTION.—In the chapter on “Prog- 
ress in the Education of the Deaf,” in the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, the statement was 
made that Mrs. Edwin G. Hurd, of the Rhode 
Island Institute, was the first actually to apply 
the Montessori method to the education of the 
deaf. This was an error. Mrs. Hurd, as the 
report states, began the use of the method in 
January, 1913; but in February, 1912, Mrs. J. 
Scott Anderson, of Torresdale House, Phila- 
delphia, had a Montessori class of deaf pupils; 
and in the summer of that year full equipments 
for the Montessori work were procured for 
the New York institution, and teachers with 
special training were put in charge. 
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QUICKLY TRAPPING A MURDERER* 
AN EXERCISE STORY FOR LIP-READERS 


KNEW that old hen-hawk meant 

trouble for me—and the trouble 
came, all right. I’m afraid | can't tell 
about it very coherently, but this is how 
it began: I was alone yesterday after- 
noon, busy in the shack, when a mounted 
policeman rode up to the door, and, for 
a moment, nearly frightened the life out 
of me. I just stood and stared at him, 
for he was thie first really, truly live man, 
outside Olie and my husband, I'd seen 
for so long. And he looked very dash- 
ing in his scarlet jacket and yellow 
facings. But I didn’t have long to med- 
itate on his color scheme, for he calmly 
announced that a ranchman named Mc- 
Mein had been murdered by a drunken 
cowboy in a wage dispute, and the mur- 
derer had been seen heading for the 
Cochrane Ranch. He (the M. P.) in- 
quired if 1 would object to his searching 
the buildings. 

Would I object! I most assuredly 
did not, for little chills began to play up 
and down my spinal column, and I 
wasn’t exactly in love with the idea of 
having an escaped murderer crawling 
out of a haystack at midnight and cut- 
ting my throat. The ranchman Me- 
Mein had been killed on Saturday, and 
the cowboy had been kept on the run for 
two days. As I was being told this I 
tried to remember where Dinky-Dunk 
had stowed away his revolver-holster 
and his hammerless ejector and his Colt 
repeater. But I made that handsome 
young man in the scarlet coat come right 
into the shack and begin his search by 
looking under the bed, and then going 
down the cellar. 

I stood holding the trap-door and 
warned him not to break my pickle-jars. 
Then he came up and stood squinting 
thoughtfully out through the doorway. 


_ * Being the chapter “Tuesdav the Twentieth,” 
in Arthur Stringer’s novel, The Prairie Wife. 
Bobbs - Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
$1.25 net. 


“Have you got a gun?” he suddenly 
asked me. 

I showed him my duck-gun with its 
silver mountings, and he smiled a little. 

“Haven't you a rifle?” he demanded. 

I explained that my husband had, and 
he still stood squinting out through the 
doorway as I poked about the shack- 
corners and found Dinky-Dunk’s re- 
peater. He was a very authoritative and 
self-assured young man. He took the 
rifle from me, examined the magazine 
and made sure it was loaded. Then he 
handed it back. 

“T’ve got te search those buildings and 
stacks,” he told me. “And I can. only 
be in one place at once. If you see a 
man break from under cover. anywhere, 
when I’m inside, be so good as to shoot 
him!” 

He started off without another word, 
with his big army revolver in his hand. 
My teeth began to do a little fox-trot all 
by themselves. 

“Wait! Stop!” I shouted after him. 
“Don’t go away!” 

He stopped and asked me what was 
wrong. “I—I don’t want to shoot a 
man! I don’t want to shoot any man!” 
I tried to explain to him. 

“You probably won't have to,” was his 
cool response. “But it’s better to do 
that than have him shoot you, isn’t it?” 

Whereupon Mr. Red-Coat made 
straight for the haystacks, and I stood 
in the doorway, with Dinky-Dunk’s rifle 
in my hands and my knees shaking a 
little. 

I watched him as he beat about the 
haystacks. Then I got tired of holding 
the heavy weapon and leaned it against 
the shack-wall. I watched the red coat 
go in through the stable door, and felt 
vaguely dismayed at the thought that its 
wearer was now quite out of sight. 

Then my heart stopped beating. For 
out of a pile of straw which Olie had 
dumped not a hundred feet away from 
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the house, to line a pit for our winter 
vegetables, a man suddenly erupted. He 
seemed to come up out of the very earth, 
like a mushroom. 

He was the most repulsive-looking 
man I ever had the pleasure of casting 
eves on. His clothes were ragged and 
torn and stained with mud. His face 
was covered with stubble and his cheeks 
were hollow, and his skin was just about 
the color of a new saddle. 

I could see the whites of his eyes as he 
ran for the shack, looking over his shoul- 
der toward the stable door as he came. 
He had a revolver in his hand. I noticed 
that, but it didn’t seem to trouble me 
much. I suppose I'd already been 
frightened as much as mortal flesh could 
be frightened. In fact, I was thinking 
quite clearly what to do, and didn’t hesi- 
tate for a moment. 

“Put that silly thing down,” I told 
him, as he ran up to me with his head 
lowered and that indescribably desperate 
look in his big frightened eyes. “If 
you're not a fool I can get you hidden,” 
I told him. It reassured me to see that 
his knees were shaking much more than 
mine, as he stood there in the center of 
the shack! I stooped over the trap-door 
and lifted it up. “Get down there quick! 
He’s searched that cellar and won’t go 
through it again. Stay there until I say 
he’s gone!” 

He slipped over to the trap-door and 
went slowly down the steps, with his 
eyes narrowed and his revolver held up 
in front of him, as though he still haif 
expected to find some one there to con- 
front him with a blunderbuss. Then I 
promptly shut thie trap-door. But there 
was no way of locking it. 

I had my murderer there, trapped, but 
the question was to keep him there. 
Your little Chaddie didn’t give up many 
precious moments to reverie. I tiptoed 
into the bedroom and lifted the mattress, 
bedding and all, off the bedstead. I 
tugged it out and put it silently down 
over the trap-door. Then, without 
making a sound, I turned the table over 
on it. But he could still lift that table, 


I knew, even with me sitting on top of 


it. So I started to pile things on the 
overturned table, until it looked like a 
moving-van ready for a May-day migra- 
tion. Then I sat on top of that pile of 
household goods, reached for Dinky- 
Dunk’s repeater, and deliberately fired a 
shot up through the open door. 

I sat there, studying my pile, feeling 
sure a revolver bullet couldn’t possibly 
come up through all that stuff. But be- 
fore I had much time to think about this 
mv corporal of the R. N. W. M. P. 
(which means, Matilda Anne, the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police) came 
through the door on the run. He looked 
relieved when he saw me triumphantly 
astride that overturned table loaded up 
with about all my household junk. 

“Tl’ve got him for you,” I calmly an- 
nounced. 

“You’ve got what?” he said, appar- 
ently thinking I’d gone mad. 

“T’ve got your man for you,” I re- 
peated. “He’s down there in my cellar.” 
And in one minute I’d explained just 
what had happened. There was no par- 
ley, no deliberation, no hesitation. 

“Hadn’t you better go outside.” he 
suggested as he started piling the things 
off the trap-door. 

“You're not going down there?” I de- 
manded. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“But he’s got a revolver,” I cried out, 
“and he’s sure to shoot!” 

“That’s why I think it might be better 
for you to step outside for a moment or 
two,” was my soldier boy’s casual 
answer. 

I walked over and got Dinky-Dunk’s 
repeater. ‘Then I crossed to the far side 
of the shack, with the rifle in my hands. 

“T’m going to stay,” I announced. 

“All right,” was the officer’s uncon- 
cerned answer as he tossed the mattress 
to one side and with one quick puli threw 
up the trap-door. 

A shot rang out, from below, as the 
door swung back against the wall. But 
it was not repeated, for the man in the 
red coat jumped bodily, heels first, into 
that black hole. He didn’t seem to count 
on the risk, or on what might be ahead 
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of him. He just jumped, spurs down, 
on that other man with the revolver in 
his hand. I could hear little grunts, and 
wheezes, and a thud or two against the 
cellar steps. Then there was silence, ex- 
cept for one double “click-click”” which | 
couldn’t understand. 

Oh, Matilda Anne, how I watched that 
cellar opening! And I saw a back with 
a red coat on it slowly rise out of the 
hole. He, the man who owned the back, 
of course, was dragging the other man 
bodily up the narrow little stairs. There 
was a pair of handcuffs already on his 
wrists, and he seemed dazed and help- 
less, for that slim-looking soldier boy 
had pummeled him unmercifully, knock- 
ing out his two front teeth, one of which 
I found on the doorstep when I was 
sweeping up. 

“I’m sorry, but I’ll have to take one of 
your horses for a day or two,” was all 


my R. N. W. M. P. hero condescended 
to say to me as he poked an arm through 
his prisoner’s and helped out 
through the door. 

*“W hat—what will they do with him?” 
I called out after the corporal. 

“Hang him, of course,’ was the curt 
answer. 

Then I sat down to think things over, 
and, like an old maid with the vapors, 
decided I wouldn’t be any the worse for 
a‘cup of good strong tea. And by the 
time I’d had my tea, and straightened 
things up, and incidentally discovered 
that no less than five of my cans of 
mushrooms had been broken to bits 
below stairs, I heard the rumble of the 
wagon, and knew that Olie and Dinky- 
Dunk were back. And I drew a long 
breath of relief, for, with all their draw- 
backs, men are not bad things to have 
about, now and then! 


DEAF PUPILS PLAYING IN THE FIELD NEAR THE KING SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT MARSOVAN, 
TURKEY 


SPEECH-TEACHING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


HE VOLTA REVIEW again presents a graphical delineation of the progress 
in the teaching of speech in schools for the deaf in the United States with 
‘accompanying statistical tables. The latter are compiled from the valuable annual 
presentations in the American Annals of the Deaf. The “total teachers” includes 


superintendents and principals. 
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SpEecH TEACHING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
90% Statistics from the Annals 90% 
80% 3 3 80% 
: 
70% 
SOX E 350% 
3 
3 
30% 430% 
20% 20% 
10% 3 2 10% 
mo nag FT ww 
A. Percentage of pupils taught speech. 
B. Percentage taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method. 
SPEECH-TEACHING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 
Statistics from the American Annals of the Deaf 
Number of pupils Percentage of pupils 
Total Total taught speech. taught speech. 
A. | B. A. B. 
79 8,304 4,485 2,056 80 54.0 24.7 0.96 
82 8,825 4,802 2,260 109 54.4 25.6 1.24 
89 9,252 5,084 2,570 | 149 54.0 1.61 
89 9,554 5,243 2,752 | 166 54.9 28.8 «174 
05 9,749 5,408 3,406 162 50.4 °| 35:6 | -1,.66 
IOI | 10,139 | 5,817 3,672 | 116 57.4 
112 10,087 6,236 4,089 128 61.8 40.5 | 1.27 
115 10,608 6,687 4,538 - 108 63.0 42.8 | 1.02 
118 11,028 =6,088 5,147 | 73 63.4 460.7. 0.66 
123 10,952 7,017. 4,888 | 63 64.1 44.6 | 0.58 
128 11,225 | 7,482 5,433 100 | 66.6 | 48.4 0.89 
133. 11,316 | 7,601 | 5,508 | 154 | 67.2 | 48.7 1.36 
128 11,344 | 7,700 | 5,733 149 67.9 | 50.5 | 1.31 
| 8,200 6,760 143 69.2 | 56.4 1.19 
144 12,046 | 8590 7,238 166 Go.r | ‘3.38 
| 145 12,332 | 8868 | 7,562 | 134 71.9 | 61-3 | 1.09 
148 12,588 9,302 | 8119 | 158 73.9 | 64.5 | 1.25 
154 13,103 | 9,878 | 8661 | 170 | 74.9 | 65.6 | 1.35 
149 13,391 | 10,070 8,723 135 65.1 1.00 
154 13,209 | 10,289 Q,215 181 69.3 | 1.36 
“155 | 13,636 | 10615 | 9,408 | 166 | 77.8 | 69.6 1.21 
_ A, taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method; C, taught wholly or 
chiefly by the auricular method. 
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TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN SCHOOLS FoR THE DEAF 
90% Statistics from the Annals 90% 
4 3 
80% 
3 
oe “3 
mie 440% 
30% 4302 
20% 420% 
3 
10% 10% 
- 


D. Percentage of the whole number of instructors who are oral teachers. 
E. Percentage of instructors (not including industrial teachers) who are oral teachers. 


Orat TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Statistics from the American Annals of the Deaf 


Not including industrial teachers. 


Oral teachers. 


Total Industrial | Oral teachers. 


Year. 


teachers. teachers. | Total 
| teachers. 
Number. | Percent D. Number. [Percent E. 
1,188 487 40.9 260 928 487 52.5 
1,253 530 42.3 304 949 530 55.8 
1,309 561 42.1 323 986 561 50.9 
RR ret 1,353 588 43-4 343 1,010 588 58.2 
ON ear 1,385 641 40.3 358 1,027 641 62.4 
1,388 664 47.8 349 1,039 664 63.9 
Sa es 1,438 696 48.4 373 1,065 606 65.4 
1,453 734 50.5 328 1,125 734 65.2 
1,491 749 50.2 332 1,159 749 64.6 
1,525 765 50.2 351 1,174 765 65.2 
1,552 767 49.4 359 1,193 767 64.3 
1,648 836 50.7 304 1,254 836 66.6 
1,634 860 52.6 381 1,253 860 68.6 
806 53.5 370 1,303 806 68.8 
1,706 962 56.4 380 1,317 962 73.0 
1,798 1,013 56.3 400 1,398 1,013 72.5 
1,822 1,057 58.0 403 1,419 1,057 74.5 
1,855 1,103 59.5 445 1,410 1,103 78.2 
I,QII 1,135 50.4 445 1,135 78.9 
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DEMONSTRATION OF SPEECH TEACHING 


The Second Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress was held in Washington during the 
eleven days December 27, 1915, to January 8, 
1916. Eminent men and women in various 
lines of human endeavor met to present and 
interchange and correlate practice and plans 
making for the betterment of humanity 
through promoting the progress of the arts 
and sciences. So large was the Congress that 
45 sub-sections held meetings in different 
places in the city. On January 5 the Wash- 
ington Star presented the following report of 
one session of the Women’s Auxiliary Con- 
ferences: 

Ten curly heads of gold and brown and one 
of silvery white formed the central tableau 
about which interest centered at this morn- 
ing’s session of the Women’s Auxiliary Con- 
ference to the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress, held in the small ballroom of the New 
Willard Hotel. 

Golden and brown were those of the ten 
kiddies from the Kensington School for Deaf 
Children, and that of silvery white was Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s, whom Miss Julia Lath- 
rop, chairman of the session, introduced as 
“the one who has done most for ameliorating 
the burden of the deaf.” 

The youngsters, under the generalship of 
Mrs. Charles R. Crane and Miss Reinhardt, 
had just ended their physical demonstration 
of what can be accomplished by science for 
deaf mutes, and had finished their contribu- 
tion to the program with a sturdy cheer for 
Pan-Americanism, when Dr. Bell entered the 
room. And there was radiance in their up- 
turned faces as they greeted the inventor. 

Dr. Bell spoke a brief word of greeting to 
the audience, expressing his pleasure at being 
present and his deep interest in the work of 
Mrs. Crane and Miss Reinhardt. “I just 
thought I’d drop in to see the children,” he 
said, patting the curliest and most golden- 
headed of all. 

Miss Lathrop, in a very brief address, told 
how Mrs. Crane and Dr. Bell worked together 
to procure such legislation for Illinois as 
would insure a fair chance in the struggle of 
life for every deaf child in that State. 

With “Teaching the Deaf Child” as the 
topic for her address, Mrs. Charles R. Crane 
said in part: 

“As one phase in the great realm of science 
of education has illumined all the rest for 
men, may T, as the mother of a child who is 
deaf, call the attention of the ladies of the 
conference to certain ways of teaching little 
children who cannot hear. Instructing them, 
with sympathy and understanding, how to 
read the spoken word, the word of mouth, as 
well as the written word of books. And also 
teaching them how to speak, that they may 
live and grow up naturally in the home where 
God has placed them, going out into day 


school and society as ordinary people do, sur- 
rounded by familiar helpers who gradually 
comprehend and supplement the handicap of 
deafness, but richly compensated by the valiant 
response and concentration of the apt pupil 
and playmate.” 

“We are fortunate in having with us here 
a skillful and devoted teacher, Miss Reinhardt, 
and a few of her pupils from a little home 
school in nearby Kensington. They can illus- 
trate far better than anything I can further 
say concerning a light that shines in a dark 
place, giving natural means of expression to 
the spirits of these little ones who are deaf.” 

A brief talk by Miss Reinhardt, from the 
Home School of Kensington; Md., in which 
the methods used in teaching deaf children 
were illustrated by the presence of the young- 
sters, ensued. The movements of the lips and 
the expressions of the face form the basis for 
the remarkable ability of the students. 

The ballroom was crowded to the doors 
with delegates and visitors, probably the lerg- 
est assemblage since the opening session being 
present. Miss Margaret Wilson occupied a 
seat close to the platform. 


LIP-READING FOR THE DEAF 


To the Editor of The Tribune. 


Sm: I am very anxious that the deaf should 
know of the advantages of lip-reading. If 
persons who are losing their hearing would 
start to learn to read the lips promptly, they 
would be the gainers. 

I took lessons and finished my course not 
very long ago. I am able to understand the 
members of my family and many outsiders 
without hearing their voices. I am gradually 
learning to forget my defect, and human inter- 
course is becoming more a pleasure than tor- 
ture. 

The Volta Bureau (1601 Thirty-fifth street 
N. W.), Washington, D. C., will furnish names 
of teachers of lip-reading. This bureau is a 
philanthropic organization, founded and en- 
dowed by Graham Bell to promote the interests 
of the deaf. 

Some of the public schools have evening 
classes in lip-reading. 

N. G. M. 


New York, December 29, 1915.—From The 
New York Tribune. 


Col. Robert C. Spencer, founder and presi- 
dent of the Spenciarian Business College and 
of the Wisconsin Phonological Institute, died 
on January 10, 1916, at his home in Milwaukee. 
Colonel Spencer labored earnestly to introduce 
the speech method of teaching deaf children in 
all schools for the deaf, and to his earnest 
efforts are due much of the credit for the es- 
tablishment of day schools for the deaf in 
Wisconsin. It is understood that the Spen- 
cerian College will be continued under the 
supervision of his son, Edward W. Spencer. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NortH ANpovER, MaAss., 
January 17, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

It was with deep regret that I read in the 
columns of the December issue of the Silent 
Worker, published at the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, Trenton, a notice of the death 
of Miss Helen Vail. 

She was a member of one of my summer 
classes for the training of teachers for the 
deaf, and I learned to know her as a woman 
of fine character and a most devoted and 
earnest teacher. She never lost an oppor- 
tunity to secure help for her pupils, and she 
wrote to me during the winter following her 
graduation for further suggestions to make 
her teaching more effective. 

I remember her interest in the written exer- 
cises which we showed to help the voices and 
the speech of the pupils of the Horace Mann 
School and her earnest wish to be able to 
carry out our plan in the use of the piano with 
her pupils. 

In the same issue of that school paper the 
principal expressed his views upon the use of 
the piano in that school. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to hear one more add his 
testimony to the many expressions of the 
value of this instrument in the education of 
the deaf. 

The piano has been used for more than 
twenty years (since 1891) in the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf in Boston, and 
teachers from other schools who have seen 
how good the results were in aiding speech 
and voice work have adopted the use of the 
piano. 

While musical wind instruments have been 
used during many years in schools for the 
deaf, it is, in my opinion, only about twenty 
years that the piano has been used in connec- 
tion with teaching Speech, and we feel sure 
that its use originated in the Horace Mann 
School, where it was first employed in getting 
rhythmic expression and fluency. Later on it 
was found a help in getting a good quality 
of tone and pitch. 

Yours truly, 
SARAH JorpDAN Monro, 
519 Frne Arts Bxpe., 
Curcaco, January 12, 1916. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 


. As any one who enters into the busi- 
ness field must realize that all will not be clear 
sailing from the beginning, so I, too, realized 
that there would be many difficulties arising in 
introducing a method which is comparatively 
new in the Middle West into a city as large as 
Chicago, but the results have been most pleas- 
ing. 

I feel very grateful to all who have taken 
an especial interest in promoting my work, the 


aurists as well as influential business men and 
others who are connected with the oral in- 
struction of the deaf, as well as to Miss Bruhn 
for her constant encouragement. 

The class work is especially interesting to 
the pupils, for they find it such a great assist- 
ance from the beginning to read the lips of 
other pupils. In class work there is more or 
less of a feeling to excel, and this brings with 
it an enthusiasm not so easily excited with a 
private pupil. The following letter from one 
of my pupils expresses his attitude toward the 
merits of the course: 

“With the closing of our course of thirty 
lessons under your guidance, the writer cannot 
help but express his appreciation of the Miiller- 
Walle method of lip-reading as adapted to the 
needs of the adult deaf. Thus I want to say 
a word to those who, like myself, are so badly 
handicapped through partial or total deafness. 
Only those afflicted can appreciate the craving 
of the handicapped one for the ability to con- 
verse. We have exhausted every known rem- 
edy to save our hearing without success. We 
have used every device for the assistance of 
defective hearing, and at the end of all our 
striving find ourselves no better off than when 
we started. 

“To the credit of the majority of the hard- 
of-hearing adults it can be said that they never 
give up striving. It has always struck me as 
a most peculiar trait; and to the men who 
suffer as we do much credit is due for their 
efforts. In the Miiller-Walle method of teach- 
ing lip-reading you bring to us the greatest aid 
for defective hearing that it is possible to have. 
The mastery of its principles has so greatly 
assisted me in general conversation that with 
continual systematic practise I will surely be- 
come perfect in the art of lip-reading, and by 
so doing will participate in the many pleasures 
which have been denied me through my de- 
fect.” 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
HELEN M. Gesu art. 


ELEMENTARY GeEocrAPHY. By Harmon B. 
Niver. 368 pages, 400 illustrations, many 
maps of uniform scale. Cloth, 8x Io. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Fifty years ago the title of this book would 
probably have been “The People’s Book of 
Knowledge,” or, possibly, “Answering the 
Why? When? Where? of Children”; for it is 
an interesting encyclopedia of the thousand 
and one every-day subjects that children hear 
their elders talk about, or that are referred to 
in many ways; and “grown-ups” can find abun- 
dant helpful information practically and pic- 
torially portrayed in its pages. The presswork 
is good and the binding strong. 
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Books for Parents, Teachers, and Social Workers 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK ° 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass 


THE USE OF MONEY 
Sound advice to parents on teaching children how to save, 


how to spend, and how to equip themselves for business 
and the conduct of household affairs. $1.00 net. 


By WILLIAM A. CooK 
Prof. of Education, University of Colorado, and M. V. 
O'Shea, Prof. of Education, University of Wisconsin. 


THE CHILD AND HIS SPELLING 
A thorough. original investigation of (1° the psychology 
of spelling; (2) effective methods of teaching spelling ; 2 
ped ore needs of typical Americans ; (4) words pupils shou 
learn. $1.00 net. 


By MICHAEL F, GUYER 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Wisconsin. 


BEING WELL-BORN 
Theauthor, who has studied the whole roblem of heredity 
in a thorough-going way, has ahi mee this book to take 
away mystery and misunderstanding, and to enli hten 
rents, teachers, and social workers on a subject of vital 
interest. $1.00 net. 


LEARNING TO EARN 
A Plea and a Plan for Vocational Education 
By JOHN A. LAPP, 
Director Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information, 
Author of the Indiana Law on Vocational Education and 
the bill now pending in Congress; 
and 
CARL H. MOTE, 
with an Introduction by 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce. 
Its keynote is: Make education real and pass it around. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


By M. V, O'SHEA 
EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 
12mo, 450 pages, cloth, $1.25 net. 


By E. JOHN SOLANO 
PHYSICAL TRAINING—Junior 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING—Senior 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. so 
The books discuss every phase of proper physical training. 


By G. S. KIMBALL 
MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents net. 


By U. CURTIS 
MODERN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


The publishers will send on approval any of the above 
books to any reader of this magazine. 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Vermont Circle, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


HOME TRAINING 


Parents desiring the services of a competent oral teacher 
to train the deaf child and its mother during the vacation 
months will find it advantageous to invest a dollar in 
advertising in The Volta Review. 


Private Pupils During Vacation Days 


Teachers of deaf children desiring to instruct private 
pupils during the summer vacation should invest a dollar in 
advertising now. 


To the Hard-of-Hearing 


Try Lip-Reading. It will do all 
that trained teachers assert; will enable 
you to read the lips of the members of 
your family, of friends whose conver- 
sation you value, and may enable you 
to understand sermons and lectures. 
Its value increases with practise. Self- 
instruction is possible, but instruction 


by a trained teacher is better. 


“ For the very slightly deaf, the totally deaf, 
and all the hard of hearing in between, li 
reading isa boon. For the totally deaf it is 
the only resource. For the slightly deaf, with 
eyes and ears each helping the other, the 
effectiveness of lip-reading is especially great, 
and in certain cases by relief from ear strain 
it may even result in an improvement of the 
hearing.”’ 


Literature will be sent, with the 


address of the nearest trained teacher 
of lip-reading, by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


Founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell, 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge re- 
lating to the deaf. 


1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


JOHN AND ELIZABETH 
A Romance in Real Life 
By JAY GEE 


A book well worth reading. ‘The author, a headmaster 
in a school for the deaf, presents in the form of a charming 
courtship a judicious discussion of ‘“‘the great dangers of 
hereditary disease’ Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


STORIES AND RHYMES 


MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 


By REBECCA E. SPARROW 
Price $1: Postpaid 
VOLTA BUREAU WASHINGTON, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


Idesire to become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of. 


Name 


Address 


Date 
Membership entitles you to ‘‘The Volta Review” without 


extra charge for twelve months. 
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